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THE BACON—SHAKSPEARE QUESTION. 
As considerable attention has been paid of 


late to the question as to whether or not | 


Francis Bacon wrote the Shakespeare plays 
and poems, and as no scholar of repute deems 
it worth his while fully to refute the theory 
of the Baconians, it has occurred to me that 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may not be indisposed to 
listen to what I can say concerning the matter. 
I gave five or six years’ close attention to the 
subject, and carefully examined the state- 
ments of those who deny the claims of 
Shakespeare. I will not waste many words, 
as—to use a Baconian phrase—I wish to 
“come to the matter”; but this I will say, 
that it seems to me that scholars are making 
a big mistake in allowing this question to 
assume such serious proportions. The lie 
ought to have been caught up years ago, and 
nailed to the counter ; and it is such an easy 
— to show that it is a lie, that I often 
wonder somebody has not proved it to be 
such long ere this. I am going to demonstrate 
that it is easy not only to refute the 
Baconians, but to show that they are lament- 
ably wrong in many of their strongest 


assertions, which, moreover, prove them to be 
very badly versed in Elizabethan literature. 
Indeed, I shall have to prove that they are 
not only ill acquainted with contemporary 
writings, but that they do not even know the 
work of their own master—Bacon. In the 
course of my argument I shall show that if 
Bacon wrote anything for the stage at all, in 
addition to masques, inquirers who are eager 
to add to his honours are making a great 
mistake in troubling themselves about the 
work of Shakespeare—they ought to try Ben 
Jonson. There is a really wonderful field 
open for Baconian speculation in the work— 
or, for the sake of the argument, the supposed 
work—of Ben Jonson, and if what I have to 
say concerning it has the effect of absorbing 
some of the superabundant energy of Bacon’s 
eager followers, I shall consider that the time 
I have devoted to this matter has not been 
spent quite in vain. 

Ciphers, anagrams, and cryptograms are, 
I regret to say, things with which I am not 
competent to deal— 

Quz supra nos nihil ad nos. 

Things above us are not for us ; such lofty 
matter I shall leave severely alone ; but if after 
what I allege it can be clearly proved that 
Bacon used his ciphers in Shakespeare's 
work, then nothing will be proved except that 
Bacon was a greater rogue than his con- 
temporaries took him to be. I hope that 
warning will be taken to heart, for I do not 
say Bacon was a rogue—far from it ; but it 
would be a pitiful thing if the followers 
proved the master to be such. 

Now to the matter. Bacon, needless to 
say, Was an omnivorous reader who was 
perpetually taking notes. Like all other 
men, he took notes for the purpose of lighten- 
ing his labour and of refreshing his thoughts. 
He not only did so, but he was extremely 
methodical in arranging them. We are able 
to say so much of him, because a portion— 
perhaps a very small portion—of these notes 
has escaped the ravages of time, and is now 
safely deposited in the British Museum. 
These notes play a very considerable part in 
the discussion of the Bacon-Shakespeare 
question ; they are, in point of fact, the sheet- 
anchor of the advocates of the Bacon author- 
ship of the Shakespeare plays. He used 
them, say they, in the plays and poems 
ascribed to Shakespeare, but he did not, they 
further say, use om in his acknowledged 
works. Moreover, it is alleged that allusions 


to these notes cannot be found in any work 
prior to the appearance of the Shakespeare 
plays, or but very sparingly ; and in order to 
prove that this is the case, it is said that 


| 
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contemporary literature has been carefully 
examined, but with negative results. Not 
only so, it is asserted that the notes are of 
po | an exclusive character, so uncommon in 

hrase and suggestion, that all English 
ieveteve will be vainly searched to find them 
as we find them in the pages of Shakespeare. 

It is a very pretty theory ; but pity 'tis, tis 
not true. Besen does use his notes in his 
acknowledged works ; they are not usedin the 
same way in Shakespeare ; they are, contrary 
to the Baconian assertion, mostly common- 
places in all English literature up to the end 
of the seventeenth century ; and they are 
more frequently alluded to in Ben Jonson 
than in Shakespeare. 

Before I enter into a minute examination 
of the Bacon notes, I wish to draw special 
attention to the assertion that Bacon used the 
notes in the plays, but not in his acknow- 
ledged works. Bess any reasonable being 
think that a man could so order his thoughts 
as to divide himself, as it were, in that way— 
to scatter through the plays, as one writer 
has it, allusions to his notes “as thick as 

rains of wheat through the surface of a 
fresh - sown field,” and to ignore them so 
completely in his acknowledged work as to 
defy discovery of allusions to them? It will 
be my business to show that the Baconians 
have tried to prove too much, and that a 
further course of their master is a matter of 
urgent necessity. CHARLES CRAWFORD. 

53, Hampden Road, Hornsey, N. 

(To be continued.) 
WHERE DWELLS TRUTH? 

A DOZEN years ago my friend Prof. J. E. B. 
Mayor introduced me to the writings of 
August Schwarzkopff, in whose book ‘Aus 
Natur und Welt’ (Leipzig, 1888, S. 5), among 
other striking verses, the following is to be 
found:— 

SPRECHT, IHR VIER, WO WOHNET IAR? 
(Nach einer alten Sage.) 

Feuer, du wildes, wo finden wir dich ? 

**Sucht euch einen Stein im Thal, 

Schlagt daran mit hartem Stahl, 

Augenblicks spring ich heraus ; 

Denn das ist mein Bett und Haus 

Und da schlaf und wohne ich !” 


Luft, du leichte, wo finden wir dich? 
* Wo ein Blittlein bebt am Baum, 
Oder fliegt ein zarter Flaum, 

Oder ringelt grauer Rauch, 

Weht von meinem Mund ein Hauch ; 
Allda leb und atme ich!” 


Wasser, du feuchtes, wo finden wir dich ? 
“* Wo die schwanke Binse steht, 


Grabt, bis ihr die Wurzel seht, 


Da blitzt euch mein Auge an 
Weil kein Berg mich bergen kann : 
Horcht, da ries’le, da hause ich !” 


Wahrheit, du heil’ge, wo finden wir dich? 
** Ach, ich hab kein Haus, noch Zelt, 
Niemand will mich auf der Welt; 

Klopf ich,—auf geht keine Thiir, 

Raf ich,—keiner folget mir, 

Lug und Hass verjagen mich : 
Drum—zum Himmel fliicht ich mich!” 


Of this little poem an English version ap- 
peared in the Academy, and was reprinted in 
my ‘Ancoats Skylark,’ but is now, in Lamb's 
phrase, “as good as manuscript ”:— 


Fire, so wild, where shall we find thee? 
“In the valley seek a rock : 

Strike with steel, and at the shock 
In a moment outspring I: 

There the bed wherein I lie, 

There seek and ye shall find me.” 


Air, light air, where shall we find thee? 
** Where leaflets tremble on the tree, 
Where the curling smoke you see, 
Where the down floats north or south, 
*Tis the breathing of my mouth, 
There seek and ye shall find me.” 


Water bright, where shall we find thee? 
“ Mighty mountains cannot hide 
Flow of spring and force of tide ; 
Where the roots of rushes grow 
You will find me, dig below, 

There seek and ye shall tind me.” 


Holy Truth, where shall we find thee? 
** Through the weary world | roam, 
No house have I, no place, no home. 
1 knock, I call, but no reply, 
Therefore heavenward I must fly, 
There seek and ye shall find me.’ 


The story is to be found in‘A Hundred 
Mery Talys,’ where it takes this shape :— 


“In the old world when all thyng could speke 
the iiii elementys mette to geder for many thynges 
whych they had to do, because they must meddell 
always one wyth a nother: and had communication 
to gyder of dyvers maters, and by cause they could 
not conclude all theyr maters at that season they 
appoynted to breke comunicacion for that tyme, 
therefore ech one of them shewed to other where 
theyr most abydyng was and where their felows 
shoulde fynde them yf nede shuld requyre and fyrste 
the erthe sayde bretherne ye know well as for me 
I am permanent alway and not remouable: there- 
fore ye may be sure to haue me alway whan ye 
lyste. The wather sayde yf ye lyst to seke me ye 
shal be sure to haue me under a toft of grene 
rushes or under a woman’s eye. The wynde sayde 
yf ye lyst to speke wyth me ye shal be sure to haue 
me among aspyn leuys or els in a womans tong. 
Then quod the fyre yf any of you lyst to seke me 
ye shal ever be sure to fynd me in a flynt stone 
or els in a womans harte. 

** By thys tale ye may lerne as well the properte 
of the iiii elementys as the properteis of a woman.” 


This forms number nineteen of Dr. Herman 
Oesterley’s edition,and he mentions that Hans 


Sachs wrote ‘Ein Gesprech der vier Element 
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mit Fraw Warheit,’ and that the story appears 
in a Danish translation of Pauli’s ‘Schimpf 
und Ernst.’ In that curious and interesting 
book is the earliest example of the story 
which I have so far found :— 


“Es kamen einmal vier Jungfrauen zusammen 
und scherzten mit einander und waren guter Dinge. 
Die eine sprach zu den anderen dreien: Ach, nun 
ist uns doch wohl bei einander! Aber wenn wir 
einander gern wiederum hitten, wo finden wir 
einander? Und die eine hiess Ignis (Feuer), die 
andere Aqua (Wasser), die dritte “Aér (Luft), und 
die vierte Veritas (Ww ahrheit). Ach sprach die 
eine, Feuer, wo finden wir dich? Sie sprach: In 
einem harten Stein; da schlaget mit einem Stahl 
daran, so findet Ihr mich !—Da sprach sie: Luft, 
wo finden wir dich? Wo bist du daheim? Sie sprach: 
Ihr miisset lugen, wo ein Blittlein an einem Baum 
zittert und sich bewegt, da findet Ihr mich, da bin 
ich daheim !—Da sprach sie: Wasser, wo finden wir 
dich, wo bist du daheim? Sie sprach: Wo lhr 
Binsen findet da grabet zu den Wurzeln ; da findet 
Ihr mich, da bin ich daheim!—Da sprach sie: O 
edle Wahrheit, wo finden wir dich? Die Wahrheit 
antwortete ihnen allen dreien: Oihr lieben Schwes- 
tern, ihr habt alle eure Orte genannt, da man euch 
weiss zu finden; aber ich habe leider kein eigen 
Haus; Niemand will mich beherbergen ; ich bin von 
Jedermann gehasst !”— * Schimpf und Ernst,’ von 
Bruder Johannes Pauli. Ausgewahlt und spr achlich 
erneuert von H. A. Jun; ghaus, Leipzig o. J. 3. 


The preface to Brother Johannes Pauli’s 
is dated 1519. The manner in which the names 
are given suggests that the good Franciscan 
had before him a Latin version of the story. 
Some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may perhaps be 
able to point out the source which I have 
failed to identify. Wuitt1am E. A. Axon. 


Manchester. 


ADDITIONS TO THE ‘N.E.D/ 
Abdomenistic (not in). —1891, Roy Tellet, ‘ Draught 


of Lethe,’ iii. 5, “* 1 am everything the other way, 
realistic, ‘materialistic, abdomenistic.” 

Aberrometer (not in).—1895, G. E. Davis, ‘ Prac- 
tical Microscopy’ (third ed. ), p. 183, “* Like the 
aberrometer of Dr. Piggott.’ 

Achromat (not in).—1901, Brit. Journ. Photog., 
1 November, p. 694, col. 2, ‘“‘The apochromatic 
microscope objectives first introduced by Abbe 
os ed to be much more efficient in their correction 
or the secondary spectrum than the usual achro- 
mats. 

Acrometer (not in).—1844, M. Hennell, ‘Social 
Systems and Communities,’ p. 212. 

Adopter (cf. def. in Dict.).—1758, tr. Macquer, 
‘Elem. of i. 177, “ These ballons with two 
necks are called Adopters.” 

Aerotonometer (not in). — 1894, 7imes, 15 Aug., 
p. ll, col. 5, ** Prof. Frédericq read a paper on the 
Aerotonometer and Gas- pipette. 

Afghan (not in).—1887, F. R. Stockton, ‘ Hundredth 
Man,’ xxii., “* Miss Burns was crocheting an afghan. 
winitd She got the wools at cost price from the store 
in which she was employed, and could therefore 
afford to make a fine large afgh an.” 


Afternoony (not in).—1900, Huxley, ‘ Life,’ ii. 96, 
‘There is something idle and afternoony about the 
air which whittles away one’s resolution.” 

Agronomic.—1891, Times, 28 Sept., p. 13, col. 5, 
“ Agronomic stations have been created for the 
purpose of enlightening agriculturists.” 

Agrostical (not in). —180), Gent. Mag., i. 151 (rev. 
of Sonnini, * Trav. Upper and Lower Egypt’) 

** Agrostical, p. 63, must be sought for in a botanical 
dictionary. 

Agrypnotic.—1849, Pereira, ‘ Mat. Medica,’ third 
ed., i. 214. 

Aidur=Eider.—1747, Gent. Mag., 172. 

Algometer (not in).—1897, E. W. Scripture, ‘ New 
Psychology,’ p. 303, “‘ Experiments have been made 
on pains produced by pressure. The pressure 
algometer consists essentially of a strong spring, b 
means of which a rubber disc or point is presse 
against the — to be tested.” 

Alkalizate, v. (prob. only as pa. plL.).—1758, Reid, 
tr. Macquer, c hym.,’ i. 320, “ The Phlogiston con- 
tained in this quantity of Tartar is more than 
sufficient to alkalizate the Nitre.” 

Allemand (verb, not in). —1890, Baring - Gould, 

Arminell,’ xlviii. 

Alliole (chem. , not in). —1865, Gesner, iw 
Treat. on Coal, Petroleum, &c., ’ second ed. 

Alternativeness (no quot.). — 1844, M. ‘Heonell, 
‘Social Systems and Communities,’ p. 194. 

Ambergris=amber (not in). — 1575-91, Horsey, 

‘Trav.’ (Hakluyt Soc.), p. 248, “A paire of per- 
fumed gloves and a chaine of ambergriece, which 
the chauncelor receaved thanckfully.” 

Amberous (not in). — 1890, Century Mag. Aug., 
p. 500, ** Its chambers paved with amberous lights.’ 

Amidol (not in). Brit. Journ. Photog. ‘Alm. 
p. 830, “ Diamidophenol or amidol, both as the 
chlorhydrate and the sulphate, was “originally pre- 
pared by T. Gauche in 1869.” Also, 1894, Amer. 
Ann. Photog., p. 182, “ Solutions of amidol must be 
made with neutral sulphites.” Jbid., 132, The 
density of an amidol developed plate.” 

Amorphism.—P. M. -? claims the coinage of 
this word, ‘ Thesaurus,’ 2 (ed. 1875, introd., 
xxii). 

Ampaline (not in).—Gesner, ut supra, p. 94. 

., Amphimizis (not in).—1901, Nature, p. 482, col. 2, 

‘The origin of a variation is equally independent 
of selection and amphimixis (Weismann, ‘The 
Germ-plasm,’ p. 431).” 

Anabolic (not in).—1889, Geddes and Thomson, 

‘Evolution of Sex,’ p. 88, “The ascending, syn- 
thetic, constructive series of changes are termed 

*anabolic.’” 

Anabolism (not in). — Geddes, ut supra, p. 122 
“The upbuilding, constructive, synthetic processes 
are summed up in the phrase anabolism.” 

Anastate (not in).—Geddes, ut supra, p. 88, “‘ The 
various special lines of anabolism and katabolism 
respectively, and the definite component substances 
(‘ anastates’ and ‘ katastates’) which it is the task 
of the chemical physiologist to isolate.” 

Anastigmat (not in).—1894, Amer. Ann. Photog., 
». 10u, ** The Anastigmat...... is the most rapid lens 

have tried.” Also, 1901, Brit. Journ. Photoyg., 
1 November, p. 64, col. 2, “The new glasses, called 
barium silicate glasses, without which the modern 
anastigmat could not be constructed.” 

Anastiymatic (not in).—1901, Brit. Journ. Photog., 
22 November, p- 744, col. 1, “The anastigmatic 
flatness of field. 
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Androdiecism (not in). — 1888, Henslow, ‘ Orig. | inhabitants of Caramair and Carib do drive astay 
Flor. Struct.,’ p. 227, “‘ Androdicecism signifies the the dogs.” 
same species has both male and hermaphrodite} A a) 1813, ‘ Sketches of Character, 
plants.” i. 109, “*Won’t your auntship take cold without 

Andromonecism (not in). —Henslow, wf supra, | your usual number of petticoats ? 

p. 227, “* Andromonecism signifies that the same Automobile, Automohilist (not in).—1902, Munsey’s 
plant bears both male and hermaphrodite flowers.” | Mag., February, p. 699, lhey purchase their 

Anemophily (not in). — 1888, Miiller, ‘Fert. | automobile without an idea as to its manner of con- 
Flowers’ (tr. Thompson), p. 591, “In a few cases | struction. This is alike unfair to the manufacturer 
reversion to anemophily has taken place.” and to the aspiring automobilist. : 

Anthophi/ous (not in).—1883, Miller, supra, _Avalanchy (not in).— 1894, G. M. Fenn, * In Alpine 
p. 25, “ Anthophilous insects ”; iid., p. 33, “Beetles | Valley,’ i. 117, “* Rather an avalanchy place. 
which are anthophilous.” _ Axes (obs.).— 1893, Crommelin, *Bay Ronald,’ 

Aplanat (not in).—1901, Brit. Journ. Photog., | i. 283, ‘* Amos......wagged his head slowly, grumbling 
1 November, p. 695, col. 1, ‘‘ The selection of the that his boy had got the axey.” “- 
glasses for his aplanats. These aplanats consist of | Azoxy (not in).—1894, Times, 15 August, p. 12, 
strong refracting flint glasses, whose quotient and | col. 1, ‘‘ Very interesting in point of fastness to 

” light were the azoxy colours.” 


colour dispersion do not much differ. 

Apochromat (not in).—1901, Brit. Journ. Ph tog., J. DoRMER. 
1 November, p. 693, col. 2, **Remarkably perfect Redmorion, Woodside Green, 8. E. 
objectives—the Abbe apochromats—are available.” (To be continued.) 


Apochromatic (not in).—1895, G. E. Davis, * Prac- 
tical Microscopy,’ third ed., p. 201, “ These lenses 
have been called by Prof. Abbe apochromatic.” DISAPPEARING CHARTISTS.—Samuel Bart- 

Apolausticism (not in).— 1894, X. L., ‘Aut Diabolus | Jett, whom Mr. Ceci CLARKE mentions in 
aut Nihil,” p. 6, ‘He was indeed only fervent i | 1) interesting note (ante, p. 86), was not much 
his apolausticism. k Chartic ide Chels Id 

Apospory (not in).—1889, Geddes and Thomson, nown as a lartist outs e 1€ sea. do 
‘Evolution of Sex,’ p. 206, “The production of |not remember his name in early Chartist 
spores may be suppressed......This exceptional | days. The Charter was drawn up by Place in 
occurrence is technically called apospory. ' ., | 1838. I was a few months older than Harney, 
, Apotheme (chem., no_quot.).— 1853, ©. Morfit, and we were both young men in the Chartist 

Art of Tanning,’ p. 55, “‘ Apotheme is also an k the field. W, 
accompanying product of the slow conversion of | Moveme nt at the time it too © Dom ve 
tannin and tanning solutions by exposure to air. first met at Birmingham at the Bull Ring 
It is a dark brown substance, soluble in water, and | Riot in 1839. I was living in the town then. 
Kinds of locthos the objectionable colour of several | [t does not seem long ago. There must be 
kinds of leather. » vo swing w » 

303, “ An apprentissage of three months is sufficient | "@V€ Deen In the ranks, Sutin a few years 
to learn the nature of this trade.” more all the yioneer Chartists will disappear, 

Apriorist (not in).—G. B. Shaw, ‘ Fabian Essays as the Waterloo veterans have. W. H. Chad- 
in Socialism,’ 1890, p. 177, “The apriorist notion | wick is counted the oldest living Chartist in 
that among free competitors wealth must go to the | Manchester. He is seventy-five or seventy- 
oy six and still appears on the platform. “I 

Apron (shipbuilding, earlier).—1711, Sutherland, | 1X and still ay pe rs on the platform. — 
‘Shipbuilder’s Assistant,’ p. 25, “ Raising the stem | had not only cnowledge but friendship 
and false stem (or apron) together.” |with Julian Harney, Feargus O'Connor, 

4 (not in).- 482,| Thomas Cooper, Rev. Joseph Rayner 
col. 2, “* By a mixture of ‘ use-inheritance ineto- | ? 
genesis) and Lamarck’s neck-stretching theory | O Joshua 
(Archesthetism).” James Watson, Henry Het lerington, John 

‘Archoplasm (not in).—Geddes, ut supra, p. 98,| Cleve, Henry Vincent, Linton, Gammage, 
“Within the last year Boveri has drawn attention | George White, William Lovett, John Collins, 
to a special element in the protoplasm, which he | and many others. Collins and I were Sunday- 
ay yy 1895, Times, 1 February, p. 6 school teachers. He was much older than 

Argon 0 1890, es, 4 Pe Us 2 "ac 
col. 4, “Argon, a new constituent of the atmo- |I. In 1848 I was appointed to address 

|the delegates at the Convention, who the 


sphere.” 1 i 
Arse (not in?).—1848, G. Biddlecombe, ‘ Art of | next day were going to Kennington Common 


Rigging,’ p. 73, “ A heart, or dead-eye, is seized in| with a great petition. I was a member of 
the ~ the last Chartist Executive with Feargus 
nd., p. 89, ve standing-part of the fal) makes | O'Connor, who would ask me to walk round 


fast to the becket in the arse of the single-block.” - - - . 
‘Artisticieom (not in).—1891, H. Herman, ‘His |Covent Garden with him and talk things 
Angel,’ p. 40, “Our present-day, lackadaisical, sham | over on nights when he was earlier than 


artisticism.” _. |other members. In Brighton we lately 
Aryanisation (not in).—1890, I. Taylor. * Origin buried William Woodward, who was in his 
of Aryans,’ p. 212, “The Aryanisation of Europe | ninetieth year. He was areal old Chartist 
doubtless resembled that of India.” J 7 
who came from prison to Brighton seventy 

. Rowland, 1673), p. 125, “The | years ago. Like Harney, he was one of the 


Astay (cf. Astays).—1607, Topsell, ‘ Hist. Four- 
footed Beasts’ (ed 
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unstamped-newspaper prisoners. I delivered 
the oration at his grave, as I did at the grave 
of Hetherington fifty-one years before ; but 
though I was in the Chartist agitation from 
beginning to end, [ am not generally counted 
as one of the survivors, being better known to 
this generation in other agitations than that. 
G. J. HoLyoake. 
Eastern Lodge, Brighton. 


Jack=Knave —The interesting review (9"" 
S. viii. 474) of the fifth volume of the ‘New 
English Dictionary’ led me to refer to the 
work to see what it said on the above subject 
in its relation to playing-cards. I found 
therein the following definition and quotation 
(s.v. * Jack ’) :— 

“5. Cards. Name for the knave of trumps in the 
game of all-fours; hence yen. any one of the 
knaves. 

* 1674-80. Cotton, ‘Compl. Gamester,’ ix., This 
game......is called Al/ Fours, from highest, lowest, 
jack, and game, which is the set as some play it. 
Jbid., He turns up a Card, which is Trump: if Jack 
(and that is any knave) it is one to the dealer.” 

The conclusion come to that the term Jack 
was applied to a knave generally, through its 
use in the old game of all-fours, is the natural 
one, and without doubt correct; but that 
Cotton employed it in the general sense, 
which is the inference meant to be taken 
from the form and position of the quotation, 
is quite a misapprehension. ‘The record, 
therefore, from the historical or chronological 
point of view is misleading. The mistake is 
a natural and easy one to any one not 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject ; and, 
unfortunately, if there is any ordinary matter 
that savants show want of knowledge of in 
their writings, it is of games. Cotton's 
diction in the ‘Gamester’ is generally loose, 
and itis often unsafe to take him literally, 
without going below the surface to find out 
his meaning. When heapplies the term Jack 
to knave in the above quotation, he means 
that any knave turned up will be Jack (as 
the turned-up card is trump, and Jack is the 
knave of trumps), and not that Jack is any 
or every knave—two very different things. 
To Cotton, Jack is simply the term for the 
trump-knave in the game of all-fours, as 
Tom is the term for the trump-knave in 
the game of gleek. If his description of all- 
fours is caretully read with this knowledge, 
it will be found that in none of the several 
instances in which the word Jack is used 
does Cotton apply it to anything else than 
the knave of trumps. When he speaks of 
another knave, he calls it a knave. To term 
every knave Jack, where there is only the 
one Jack, would make the description a 


jumble of nonsense. Nowhere, outside of 
all-fours, does Cotgrave, Cotton, or Seymour 
(our early describers of card-games) write 
Jack for knave. Nor have | met with it 
in any of the early writers. Accordingly, 
by the ‘Dictionary’ corrected, Benjamin 
Martin (1749) is the first recorder of the use 
of the term in the general sense. Do any of 
your readers know of an earlier ? 
J. S. McTear. 


* HakatTist.”—This word deserves to be 
added to the list of those which, like cadal. 
are of political coinage. We have heard 
lately of weighty Prussian measures against 
the Poles in Posen, among the supporters 
of severity being three gentlemen named 
Hannemann, Kinnemann, and Tidemann. 
From their initials this adjective is derived, 
and it is a curious accident that the termina- 
tions are identical. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


Coronation Inctpent.— The following 
extract from the ‘Memoir of Richard Red- 
grave, R.A.’ (Cassell & Co., 1891), p. 299, may 
be of interest. The writer refers to a visit to 
the late Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield in 
January, 1868 :— 

‘** In the course of an after-dinner conversation on 
the rather curious subject of the advantages of per- 
spiration, Lord Salisbury remarked that he was 
one of the train-bearers at the coronation of 
George IV., and that the weight of the robes gave 
each of the bearers a Turkish bath of some hours’ 
duration. I added that the king seemed equally 
to suffer on that occasion (L was in the Abbey and 
close to him). ‘Ah,’ said my lord, ‘the king had 
an hour’s rest and freedom from his robes ; for after 
the coronation he retired for a time before he left 
the Abbey, and Lord ——, going into the room 
which had been fitted up as a dressing-room, found 
the king walking up and down in a state of nudity, 
but with the crown on his head.’” 

W. B. H. 


Srpe-Wuiskers.—May I object to the word 
“‘side-whiskers” for whiskers? I last met 
with it in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, article ‘ Ruskin.’ R. 8. 


Ben Jonson’s Reretitions.—The advo- 
cates of the Baconian theory of the origin 
of Shakespeare’s plays seem to be par- 
ticularly struck with the fact that Ben 
Jonson employed the same phrase in writing 
of both Shakespeare and Bacon. In both 
cases he compares their works to anything 
produced by “insolent Greece or haughty 
Rome,” and every one who has read the 
arguments of the Baconians knows the 
inference they draw from this fact. I should 
like to point out that this is not the only 
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instance in which Jonson repeats himself, | RESIDENTIAL STATE OF BRoAD STREET AND 
He uses the same phrase both of Bacon and | BishorscaTe Street In 1677.—In the Intro- 
of no less august personages than their | duction (written, I believe, by John Camden 
majesties King Charles I. and his queen. | Hotten, the bookseller, of Piccadilly) to the 
Readers of Jonson’s works will remember his | reprint of the first ‘London Directory of 


[9 S. IX. Fes. 22, 1902. 


poem addressed to Bacon on his birthday, 
which appeared in the collected edition 
of Jonson’s miscellaneous poems, entitled 


‘Underwoods.’ In it occur the lines :— 


W hose even thread the Fates spin round and full 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool. 


This phrase is repeated—this time in prose: | 
but without any considerable alteration—in | 
his ‘Love’s Welcome : the King and Queen’s 
Entertainment at Bolsover, at the Earl of 
Newcastle’s, the 30th of July, 1634.’ One of 


the characters in this entertainment, named 
Philalethes, speaking of the king and queen, 
who were present, is made to say of them, 


amongst other things: “The Fates spinning 
them round and even threads, and of their 


whitest wool, without brack or purl.” This 
statement may not give the Baconian theorists 
their quietus. but it is, at least, an interesting 
instance of Jonson’s employment of the same 
expression with respect to different indi- 
viduals on different occasions. 

E. F. Bares. 


Kew Gardens. 


CompounD Worps.—It is not always easy 
to say when a term should be expressed in 
two words, when the words should be linked 
with a hyphen, and when they should be 
arranged in a single undivided form. This 
difficulty gives variety of usage according to 
the divergent tastes and inclinations of dif- 
ferent writers. It would be well, however, if 
the same writer were uniform in his practice, 
and consistent with himself. In one espe- 
cially who affects authoritative deliverance 
a want of precision is readily noticeable, and 
looseness of method inevitably challenges 
comment. What might have been easily 
overlooked in. another provokes wonder and 
inquiry when presented by the uncom- 
promising critic. Thus the attention is 
arrested in the first essay of Mr. Churton 
Collins’s ‘Ephemera Critica’ by three phrases 
in which the same expression is given in 
three different forms. On p 34 the writer 
protests against “the puffers of bookmakers” ; 
on p. 35 he exposes “the creed of the modern 
book-maker” ; and on p. 40 he decries “ the 
study of such Epitomes, Manuals, and 
Histories as are the work of mere irre- 
sponsible book makers.” Mr. Collins might 


| Merchants,’ 1677, it is stated that “compara- 
tively few merchants then [1677] resided in 
Broad Street, or in Bishopsgate Street. Rents 
were therefore low in that quarter.” May 
| we infer from this that these neighbourhoods 
| were then also “low”? I believe the state- 
| ments to be quite unfounded, and should like 
to know what evidence (if any) there is to 
support the same. I have also grave doubts 
whether the writer had any information as 
‘to the annual value of house property either 
| in those or any other parts of the ~— at the 
period in question —information which he 
should have possessed before making the last 
of suchstatements except as a quotation. After 
| giving him the credit of certain knowledge, 
which he was not at all likely to have had, 
can only imagine that he based his 
'conclusions on a comparison of the modern 
|rentals of the houses in such streets with 
those of some two hundred years previously, 
without regard to the abel value of money, 
&e. 1 have always looked upon Broad 
Street and Bishopsgate Street as fashionable 
residential neighbourhoods in former times ; 
but as they escaped the great fire of 1666, 
while most, if not all, of the destroyed portion 
of the City had in 1677 been recently rebuilt, 
it is probable that rents were lower for the 
old than the new buildings, to which latter 
the majority of the merchants and others 
may have flocked in preference, on account 
of the better accommodation and — 


Qucries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
: order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


Tower: Sr. Perer IN THE CHAINS. — 
What was the ceremony that was alluded to 
|in the papers recently in connexion with 
the erection of tablets and the transfer of 
bones at the chapel of the Tower? I ask as 
representing a lady who was buried there in 
the time of Elizabeth. D. 


PortuGugEse NAVAL Supremacy.—I should 
, be grateful for information as to the chief 


surely have selected one arrangement of the | works in English which tell one briefly how, 
term and given it authoritative value by his| why, and when the Portuguese lost their 
wmprematur, 


Tuomas Bayne. | former military and mercantile supremacy 
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over the world’s seas. I am anxious to 
supplement the scattered information about 
the Portuguese former power, as too briefly 
described in Capt. Mahan’s _ magnificent 
monograph upon ‘The Influence of Sea 
Power upon History, 1660-1783.’ 
J. M.R.CS. 
30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 


Lapy Carrincton’s Portrair sy Law- 
RENCE. — Some of your readers probably 
noticed in Messrs. Goupil’s Gallery the 
beautiful engraving published by them in 
the early part of last year of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s portrait of Lady Carrington, née 
Paulina Belli. The original portrait was 
bequeathed by Miss Laura Carrington to the 
South Kensington Museum. The object of 
the present communication is to inquire if 
any of your readers can tell me in what year 
the Belli family went to England, and from 
what part of Italy the family sprang. 

Lady Carrington’s father, John Belli, sec- 
retary to Warren Hastings, was, I believe, 
born in England ; but I am not sure of this. 
His wife was a Miss Cockerell. His three 
daughters married Dr. Howley, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Horsley Palmer, and Sir 
C. E. Carrington, Chief Justice of Ceylon 
(whose sister was the mother of Lord Napier 
of Magdala). John Belli’s youngest son, the 
Rev. Charles Almeric Belli, vicar of South 
Weald, died only a few years ago at a great 
age. Lady Carrington’s extraordinary beauty 
was not quite equalled by her sisters, but 
they also were handsome. 

E. MARTINENGO-CESARESCO. 

Palazzo Martinengo, Sald, Lago di Garda. 


Arms.—Can any reader identify this bear- 
ing? Vair, on a canton...... a buck’s head 
cabossed......impaling Argent, two bendlets 
wavy gules. The plate with these arms bears 
the date-mark of the reign of Charles IT. and 
the initials A. B H. 


Brste: AuTHORIZED Verstion.—Which of 
the previous versions differs least from the 
Authorized Version of the Bible? In other 
words, which version did the translators of 
1611 revise or take as the basis of their 
version ? Francis J. PAYNE. 

os is founded on the work of Tyndale and Cover- 
dale. } 


Greek Epricram.—Can you give me the 
full text of a Greek epigram—or perhaps, 
more precisely, an epigram in Greek, as | 
fancy it may have been the composition of 
a modern scholar — beginning Teéooapes ai 
Motoas, and of its ren- 


dering in English, “ Four are the Graces and 
the Muses ten”? Cuarves F. T. Furran. 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


Gatvry Hatt Estratre.—This is situated in 
the parish of Great Baddow, in the county of 
Essex. In the year 1831 William Polley, the 
occupier, died, and letters of administration 
were granted to his son, William Polley. He 
died in 1848. The history of this Galley 
Hall—viz., the occupiers or owners from time 
to time, from the beginning of its existence 
down to the present—is wanted. 

Henry OLIVER. 


“Weatp,” Name or Part or Essex.— 
In old maps of Essex this is printed North 
and South Weald, also in old records. I find 
several Essex names now being spelt as Weal 
and Wheal. How has this change come about ? 
On searching an old church register at North 
Benfleet recently I found the name written in 
a baptismal register of 1830 Weald. _ 


“Q saw YE MY FATHER.”—TI shall be glad 
if some one will tell me the title of, and in 
what collection I can see, a song beginning : 

O saw ye my father, O saw ye my mither, 
Or saw ye my true love John? 
I saw na your father, I saw na your mither, 
But I saw your true love John. 
He’s met with some delay 
That has caused him to stay, 
And he will be here ere long. 
BENEDICK. 


Weex.—The week is distinctly a Jewish 
and Christian institution. How is it that 
the names of the days are— Latin and 
Teutonic—invariably pagan; and to what 
period may these names be traced back ? 

M. 

(Christianity adapted to its use existing mytho- 
logy and pagan elements and customs which survive 
in various names. The word “week,” German 
Woche, is probably true Teutonic, like the names 
of the days. References for their English forms 
will be found in Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary.’} 


JEREMIAH CiiFrron.—When did this London 
clockmaker flourish ? PRESTER. 

(The only Cliftons traceable in Britten’s ‘Old 
Clocks and Watches and their Makers’ are Thomas 
Clifton, a Brother of the Clockmakers’ Company 
in 1651, and another Thomas admitted in 1687, | 


Price oF Eccs.—In the eighth volume 
of the ‘Calendar of the Cecil Papers’ (Hist. 
MSS. Com., 1899) is a letter dated 23 July, 
1598, from Paul Delahay, who (under the 
impression that he was “marrying money”) 
had become the son-in-law of William Cecil 
of Alt-yr-ynys, and had undertaken certain 
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financial responsibilities in connexion with | willing to render assistance in case of any 
the estate of his father-in-law, then deceased. | rising among the Irish against the Govern- 


“Being subject,” he complains, “to my 
father-in-law’s debts, the widow’s dowries, 
Winston’s copyhold, the present heriots, and 
the continued clog of service issuing out of 
the lands, and harbouring and relieving of 
many of my father-in-law’s children and 
kindred, I shall have as good a bargain as 
an egg for a penny” (op. cit., 272). How 
many eggs could then be purchased for a 
penny in the ordinary course? O. O. H. 


Wipow or Prorector DuKE or SoMERSET, 
Hanworts, MippLesex.—I find mention in a 
seventeenth-century MS. of the Protector’s 
widow as having lived at Hanworth, Middle- 
sex. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ identify 
this place or house ? Losuc. 

{Hanworth is two miles south-west of Twicken- 
ham. The ‘ D.N.B.’ states that the Duchess sub- 
sequently married Francis Newdigate, the Duke’s 
steward, and died 16 April, 1587, being buried in 
Westminster Abbey. ] 

MOSS-COVERED BUCKET.”—Some years 
ago I read a poem in which the writer stated 
his conviction that the world could not offer a 
more acceptable draught than that which he 
used to obtain at home “from the moss- 
covered bucket that hangs in the well.” 
Can any reader furnish me with a copy of 
the words of this poem? I believe it comes 
from an American source. Joun T. PAGE. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Irish Names in Manuscript Boox.—This 
appears to be copied from another list, and 
made about a century ago. It contains over 
2,000 entries, giving the name, abode, and 
date of admission; there is also a column 
headed “ Number,” but not filled in. The 
dates of admission appear at irregular inter- 
vals and range from 1736 to 1791, whilst some 
one has marked as “dead ” nearly 400 entries. 


Most of the names are those of people of | 


standing, but various trades are represented, 
as well as several clergy and military men. 
In one case nine Shearmans, the sons of 
Robert Shearman, Esq., were admitted on 
the same day, and the same applies to other 
families in a lesser degree. Several different 
counties are included ; but the list was pro- 
bably kept in Dublin, “Dawson” and 
“ George’s” Streets being the only places of 
abode in two cases. The names include Wm. 
Beresford, Bishop of Ossory ; Lords Sudley, 
Mountgarret, and Monntmorris; several 
baronets or knights ; Peter Metge, a Baron of 
the Exchequer ; and John, Duke of Rutland, 
admitted at the age of ten. I have been told 
the names are those of Protestants, probably 


ment. Can any readers kindly enlighten me 
on this point ? T. D. Durron. 

17, Keyes Road, Cricklewood, N.W. 

Frencu Novet.—Can any one tell me the 
title (possibly ‘Les Inconsolables’), the author, 
and the publisher of a French novel (read 
by me not later than 1891) in which, at a 
| woman's grave, her two husbands meet, and 
express a warm appreciation of her, and 
| striking up a close friendship, resolve to live 
| together, mourning her constantly? They vie 
with each other as to the outward signs of 

bereavement, one of them using a pocket- 
handkerchiet with a black border so deep 
that the white centre is “no larger than a 
| postage stamp.” Gradually a reaction sets 
‘in, and each one tries to hide from the 
other that he is growing cheerful and im- 
patient of the restrictions of “le deuil.” 

Une ANGLAISE. 

Gorpon as A Russian SuRNAME — Many 

Russian Jews bear the surname of Gordon. 

'Is there anything in the theory that it isa 

transposition of “Grodno,” which is said to 

be an impossible combination of letters in 

Hebrew ? J. M. Buxtocu. 
118, Mall. 


| Motyngeux.—I should be glad of informa- 
tion about a preacher named Molyneux, who 
was living in the middle of the last century. 
Can any one tell me if his memoirs have been 
| published / M. G. SELLON. 


| “Brisrot Look.”—In the ‘ Life of Lord 

Houghton’ (Reid, vol. i. p. 57) the following 
| passage from a letter is given: “It is really 

very hard that Boulogne should have so bad 
|a name, I hardly dare mention it. Harvey 
| gave me such a Bristol look when [I said 
| where I had been.” Can some reader kindly 
| describe a Bristol look ! 


Ricuarp Lawson, 


Urmston. 


Wixp any reader of 
|*N. & Q, furnish further examples of the 
following superstition! “To-morrow is 
Equinox Day, when if the wind should 
return to north-east, north-east will it blow 
| till June 21, as we all believe down here” 
(‘Letters of Edward FitzGerald to Fanny 
| Kemble,’ 1871-83, No. xe.). L also find in Bye- 
| (tones, vol. iii, p. 479, that if the wind is 
in the east on the eve of All Saints’, «e., 
| 31 October, it will be the prevailing wind for 
the next three months, and the weather will 
be fair and open; but the locality in 
which this superstition is held is not men- 
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tioned. In the Vosges, according to Laisnel 
de la Salle’s ‘Croyances et Légendes du Centre 
de la France,’ vol. ii. p. 280, it is believed 
that the wind which blows during the mid- 
night mass on Christmas Eve will be the 
predominant wind during the approaching 
year. G. W. 


Jackson Famity, co. should 
be much obliged if any of your readers 
would tell me the descent of Philip Jack- 
son, of West Rainton Hall, co. Durham. 
West Rainton Hall was conveyed to him in 
or soon after 1760, and he married Penelope, 
daughter of John Goodchild, Esq., of Pallion, 
in the same county. G. B. 


SMALLNESS OF THE INFANT JEsus. —In 
a translation of ‘A Prayer of the Blessed 
Francis to obtain Holy Poverty,’ appended to 
Mr. Montgomery Carmichael’s rendering of 
‘Sacrum Commercium Beati Francisci cum 
Domina Paupertate,’ occurs the following 
passage :— 

**She [Poverty] clung to Thee with such Fidelity, 
that even within Thy Mother’s womb she paid Thee 
homage, for Thy Infant Body was, it is thought, 
the smallest of all.”—P. 186. 

This tradition is new to me. Where does the 
first notice of it appear ? Sr. SwitHr. 


Uuisse Barsrert.—Edmondo de Amicis, in 
his very interesting ‘Memorie,’ has the fol- 
lowing in his article on the above :— 

“Cosi egli gira il mondo da quindici anni...... e 
sara tale e quale fra trent’ anni, salvo qualche pelo 
bianco di pit sulla testa e qualche centinaio di 
drammi di pit sulla coscienza.” 

The article is dated Torino, 1878. Is this 
prolific and erratic author still inter vivos ? 
J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 

Fountain Famity.—After the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes a branch of my family 
settled in England, Scotland, or her | 
They formerly resided at Royan, near 
Bordeaux, ond in the sixteenth century in 
Touraine. I should much like to hear from 
any member of this family. 

Husert Fonratnes. 

Chateau de Serigny, Foussais, Vendée. 

Sourck or Qvuoration Wantep. — An 
American correspondent wants to know 
where the following line occurs :— 

The raucous clamouring of crows and choughs. 


J. A. H. Murray. 


REDEMPTION OF Captives, 1659.—In a 
curious tract published in 1660, entitled ‘The 
ae of the Good Old Cause Briefly Un- 
folded, &c.,’ giving details of “such Aldermen 


and Common-Councilmen as made profit by 
the Continuance of the War, Excise, Taxes, 
and oppressive proceedings of the Long Par- 
liament,” mention is made of Alderman 
Richard Hill, who died in 1659, as “ a receiver 
of one per cent. of merchants’ goods for re- 
demption of captives.” 

I should be glad to know what this refers 
to. It could not have been anything to do 
with briefs for collections for redemption of 
captives, as apparently none was issued be- 
tween 1624 and 1668. Was the receivership 
a permanent post created by the Parliament, 
or only a temporary one by the City? I may 
mention that I have found frequent refer- 
ences to Hill in the State Papers as com- 
missioner for sale of goods taken in the Dutch 
war, but nothing to throw light on this one. 

R. H. Ernest Hitt. 


Beglics, 


‘THE GAMBLER DETECTED.’ 
(9% ix. 67.) 


THE engraving with this inscription about 
which F. J. inquires is British Museum 
Satirical Print No. 4836, and it came from 
the Covent Garden Magazine, March, 1773, 
where impressions face p. 82. The impression 
in the Print Room, British Museum, is accom- 
panied (vide the entry under No. 4836 in the 

rustees’ ‘Catalogue of Satirical Prints’) by a 
cutting from that periodical to the following 
effect: “This design represents a circum- 
stance in the career of ‘ Baron Neuman,’ who 
is called Crooked-finger Jack.” He is stated 
to have been a German of doubtful origin, 
educated by charity, apprenticed to a grocer, 
and of vicious habits. He became a gambler, 
assumed the character of a gentleman, but 
was detected or suspected of unfair play, and 
driven in succession from various resorts. 
He then came to England, assumed the title 
of baron (Neuman), was very successful, and 
set up a handsome establishment. His usual 
game was piquet :— 

“An unlucky discovery, however, occurred at 
Scarborough, where our hero repaired to improve 
his finances. Being at play with a gentleman one 
day at all fours, whilst dinner was getting ready, 
and the cloth laid, with knives and forks at one 
end of the table, the gentleman was astonished how 
Jack always became possessed of the knave of 
trumps, and having watched him with great 
accuracy and attention, at length perceived a 
corner of a card in his hand while he was dealing ; 
upon which the gentleman, immediately seizing a 
fork that lay by him [forks were twi-prongs in 
those days], pinned his hand down to the table, 
saying, ‘ By G—d, I’ve got you now.’ There was the 
knave sure enough, and so the party ended.” 
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It is said that the gentleman “gave him a 
cant” from the first floor into the street, and 
that Foote, passing by, reminded him of the 
advice he had often given 

not to play so high as the danger was imminent. 
* Jack’ still continued to play, but wears his card 
curtains, which are the largest ruttles ever seen, 
that hang over his fingers’ ends and conceal the 
long shuffle and the slip.” 

They concealed his manceuvres, and hid the 
lameness of his fingers, from which he derived 
his nickname :— 

‘The print is likewise accompanied by a cutting 
from a book, or newspaper, containing ‘ The Little 
Baron Newman: aSketch,’ being an obituary notice 
of the man in question,” 
the little baron, of crook-fingered memory, 
which states that some had said that it was 
Lord Chesterfield who detected the cheat, 
and avers that it was not he, but a brother 
sharper, who achieved this act. Lord Chester- 
field often played at piquet at Bath with 
the “Baron.” The paper gives a miserable 
account of the sharper’s killing his last and 
only friend, a little spaniel, and final hang- 
ing of himself at his lodgings in Duke Street, 
Bath. No. 4651 in the national collection 
above named is “Baron Forchetta, after a 
Bett of Fifty (Baron Neuman) (Bath). By 
an Officer in the Guards.” This is a coloured 
etching, published by Mathew Darly, 
“Jan. 24, 1774, Strand,” and represents a 
dwarfish old man holding a pinch of snuff 
and a snuff box. The text of the Catalogue 
in view here states this is a portrait of 
Neuman, who, having been sus 
play, was watched, and a gentleman, seizing 
a fork, dashed it through the baron’s hand, 
with the apology, ‘‘Sir, if such a card is 
not under your hand, I must beg your 
pardon.” F. G. STEPHENs. 


This print, I venture to suggest, depicts an 
incident in the career of that well-known 
eighteenth- century gambler “ Savage” 
Roche or Rock, who actually “pinned” to 
the table with a steel fork or knife the hand 
of a fellow-gambler who, he had occasion to 
think, was playing unfairly. The subject 
would have been easier of solution had F. J. 
given name of engraver, &c. 

Joun Ropert Rostrnson. 


This print occurs as the frontispiece to a 
book on games called “ Annals of Gaming...... 
By a Connoisseur. London: Printed for G. 
Allen, No. 59, Paternoster - Row, 1775.” The 
operator with the fork is “Capt. Roche, alias 

yger, alias Savage Roche, who stuck his 
gaming companion’s hand to the table with 
a fork for concealing a card under his hand” 


(‘The Gaming Calendar,’ 1820, 8vo, p. 63). 


cted of foul | 


The name of the “gaming companion” has 
not come down to us, so far as [ know. 

In reply to F. J.’s flattering appeal, I must 
offer a sincere apology to those who have 
done me the honour to ask me to continue 
my bibliography of books on gaming, together 
with a promise that I will do so as soon as 
possible. The well-known result of under- 
taking too many things is that one never 
finishes anything, or but rarely. At least, 
that has been rather constantly my fate. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 

Wixpow Gtass (9 ix. 87).—The use 
of glass in windows was practised by the 
Romans certainly in the first century A.D., 
if not before. Three years ago I had what 
I considered unusual luck in drawing a 
small pane from the remains of a great villa 
near Porto d’ Anzio (Antium), a considerable 
pertien of which is in my — now. 

he edges are thickened and rounded, pro- 
bably for the grip of the metal or wooden 
frame. It lay about three feet below the 
a grassy level, among a quantity of 

roken pottery, &c. Similar panes, and also 
portions of bronze framing, were found in 
another first-century villa, known to me, near 
Marino, on the Alban Hill. At Pompeii, in 
the tepidarium of the bath in the villa of 
Diomedes, four panes of glass ten and a half 
inches square and portions of their frame 
(wooden) were taken. Others were found in 
the baths near the Forum. 

Sr. Crarr BapDpELEY. 

| [believe that Mr. G. C. WARDEN is right in 
|his impression that window glass was not 
used until the eleventh century. The 
windows of Saxon and Anglo-Norman 
buildings were frequently filled in with oiled 
canvas, which kept out the wind and rain 
and admitted a certain quantity of light. 
According to Sir Gilbert Scott, canvas was 
bought so late as 1253 to close the windows 
of the Chapter-house of Westminster Abbey. 
In books dealing with ancient churches one 
reads of stained glass of the eleventh century, 
but though I have examined many churches 
with supposed eleventh-century glass, I am 
persuaded that the glass is aah more recent 
than the writers profess. CHARLEs Harr. 


Window glass is found in all the Roman 
camps in the north of England. There can 
be no doubt that it was in use in the time of 
the Romans. If [knew Mr. WarDEn’s address 
I would send him a fragment. B—r. 

(Further replies to come. ] 


Srowe Missau (9™ S. viii. 484 ; ix. 98).— 
Mr. Roperts is correct in stating that the 


if 
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Stowe Missal was among the Stowe MSS. 
bought by Government in 1883 from Lord 
Ashburnham. One hundred and forty-eight 
volumes connected with Ireland from this 
purchase were deposited in the library of 
the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin, the 
Stowe Missal being among them. The 
remaining and larger portion of the MSS. 
was similarly deposited in the British 
Museum. The Stowe Missal is thus at 
resent preserved in the Academy’s care in 
Dublin. Grenvitte A. J. Core, 


Gower (9 §. ix. 68).—There is no con- 
nexion. Gower is a land barony in Gla- 
morganshire. It is the name of a man in 
Yorkshire. H. R. Grenrect. 


“ Sauies” (9 S. ix. 108).—It is Jamieson 
who gives an “A.-S. sal.” There is no such 
worl]. He means salu, which is Mod. E. 
sallow. Saule, a willow tree, would have 
given a monosyllabic word saule, without 
-ie. In order to obtain a dissyllabic sau/-7e, 
we must go back to a dissyllabic French 
form ; and if we are to guess (which is still 
yearned after), we might as well go back to 
the O. Fr. saoulé, glutted, which was fre- 


used to mean simply drunk, or 


runken fellow. But let us hope that the 
hired mourners knew better. CELER. 


“In petro” (9S. viii. 443 ; ix. 58).—I notice 
that Mr. Kipling, in ‘ Kim,’ p. 341, makes his 


Russian say, with reference to Hurree Babu, | 


“He represents in petto India in transition-— 
the monstrous hybridism of East and West.” 
The meaning of zn petto in this passage seems 
to be “in miniature”—not “in the recesses of 


his breast.” The first reference is misprinted | 
“413” in the heading to Miss Rosperts’s | 


reply. W. F. 


“ Pen-NAME” (9 §, ix. 28, 151).—Dr. Annan- 
dale’s ‘ Imperial Dictionary ’ (1882) attributes 
this expression to Bayard Taylor. Now if 
this statement be correct, Bacon could not 
have used the word, for his Excellency the 
United States Minister at Berlin was born 
on 11 January, 1825, and died on 19 December, 
1878. I fail to find the word in any dictionary 
of an earlier date than the above sanat 
though I have searched in many. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Rev. Jonn Taunton (9% S. ix. 9).—The 
Composition Books for First Fruits show 
no trace of him as vicar of Axbridge. A John 
Taunton, clerk (index gives Tainton), com- 
pounded for first fruits of Castle Carey, 
7 February, 1592, and had for bondsmen 


George Yonge, of Compton Dando, co. Somer- 

set, and James Kyrton, of Almisforde, co. 

Somerset, gent. Bondsmen, being very often 

relatives of the compounder, help in identifi- 

cation. GeraLp MARSHALL. 
Wandsworth. 


Lonpres (9** §. viii. 443 ; ix. 35).—I ven- 
ture to think that G. E. R. is in error when 
he states that the first mention of William 
de Londres is found in 1128. William de 
Londres, or London, was one of the twelve 
knights who accompanied Robert Fitzhamon, 
who was persuaded by Eineon to come to 
Wales to help Jestyn. This was about the 
year 1090. I think it will be found that 
William de Londres, or Londinensis, was born 
in London, and that Fitzhamon gave him the 


castle and manor of Ogmore, and William 
| thus became Lord Ogmore. This William de 
Londres had a son Maurice ; the former soon 
after the conquest of Glamorgan founded a 
| priory at Ewenny for the Benedictines, the 
| latter in 1141 made a cell there to St. Peter’s 
Abbey of Gloucester. 

Maurice left a son named, after his grand- 
father, William de Londres. The ruins of 
Ewenny Abbey are among the most interest- 
ing architectural studies in this country. 
There is, or was, a sepulchral stone to the 
memory of Maurice de Londres, an orna- 
mental cross in relief, extending the whole 
length, with the inscription— 

Ici gist Morice de Londres le fondeur, 
Dieu lui rend son labeur. 


The flat, coffin-shape stone, with its Norman- 


| French inscription, is of considerable value, 


assisting as it does the tracing of the history 
of other monuments of the class. 
Atrrep Caas. JoNAs. 


BRANDON, EXEcuTIONER ix. 9, 70).— 
I am deeply indebted to Mr. Stepnens for 
his able account of the various original 
papers relating to Richard Brandon. I had, 
however, previously read all these papers, 
but Mr. STePHENS’s review of them will, Iam 
sure, prove of much aid to others interested 
in the subject. The print, which represents 
the headsman cutting off the head of the 
“kneeling” king, must, as Mr. STEPHENS 
points out, be admitted as some evidence in 
favour of the theory of the “high” block, 
but I consider, nevertheless, that the evidence 
adduced in support of the “low” block, or 
slab, is far stronger. Nearly all the best 
contemporary records describing the execu- 
tion state that Charles “lay down,” that he 
asked why the block was not higher, and that 
he was told it was high enough. Moreover, 


a Spanish contemporary manuscript mentions 
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its size, which was only one foot high and 
one foot and a half long. I think it may 
now be taken for granted that no portrait of 
Brandon exists beyond those on the headings 
to the papers referred to by Mr. STEPHENS. 
PHILIP SIDNEY. 

“ Bar SINISTER” (9" §. ix. 64).—The Daily 
Chronicle errs in good company. Lord Rose- 
bery, speaking of the “unreliability of Las 
Cases” in his ‘ Napoleon,’ pp. 20, 21, says :— 

“We think we have said enough to show that these 

various fabrications lie like a bar sinister athwart 
the veracity of his massive volumes, and make it 
impossible to accept any of his statements, when he 
has any object in making them.” 
His lordship may have thought that the 
literary poise of this passage would suffer if, 
with pedantic accuracy, he had used the 
correct term, “ baton sinister.” 

A more important error in the Daily 
Chronicle article is the statement that 
James If. “contributed a good many bars 
sinister to the arms of the members of the 
House of Lords.” James II. created his 
mistress Catherine Sedley Countess of 
Dorchester in January, 1685/6, but she died 
childless in 1692, and the honour died with 
her. He also created his illegitimate son 
James Fitz-James Duke of Berwick in 1687, 
but the duke was attainted in 1695, and 
his English honours became forfeited. No 
descendant of James IL. sits, or has sat for 
over two hundred years, in the House of 
Lords. W. F. Pripgaux. 


“ Bore” or “ Boar,” AND OTHER FASHION- 
ABLE SLANG (9 §. viii. 481).—The word is 
said to have originated in the eighteenth 
century with the Macaroni Club, whose 
members used the word doar, not bore, of 
any one opposed to dandyism or macaroni 
manners (see Cassell’s Magazine, * London 
Legends’). J. H. MacMicHaet. 


R. B.’s interesting quotation would have 
been doubly valuable if he had given the 
date at which it was written, and the page 
of the ‘ Life’ on which it occurs. Q. \ 


Crotty Famity (9 viii. 484).—Stanis- 
laus L, Leszezynski, King of Poland and 
Duke of Lorrain, was the son of Frederick 
Augustus L, Elector of Saxony and King of 
Poland, and Christina Eberhardine, daughter 
of Christian Ernest, Margrave of Bayreuth, 
and Erdmuth Sophia, daughter of John 
George LL, Elector of Saxony, his wife. Born 
November, 1677, and married Catherine of 
Alinskaia, daughter of Henry Opalinski, 
Castellan of Posen. Succeeded to the throne 
12 July, 1704; deposed 2 Oct., 1709; re- 


turned 12 Sept., 1725 ; redeposed June, 1736, 
and 21 March, 1737. Died 23 Feb., 1736 [7]. 
Lady Anne, the eldest daughter of Lewis, 
the third Marquis of Huntly, married the 
Comte de Crolly, of whom I can find no in- 
formation ; probably he was connected with 
one of the Irish families of Crolly. A Captaine 
Aide Major Croly [sic] was in the Regiment de 
Rothe in 1746-52, that being one of the Lrish 
brigades in the service of France. There is 
a pedigree of the Crolly family in O’Hart’s 
‘Irish Pedigrees, but it will not help Mr. 
BuLLocn, Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Cuares V. on THE DirFERENT EUROPEAN 
Toncvues (9 §. viii. 523).—In Ravizzotti’s 
‘Italian Grammar,’ fifth edition, Lond., n.d. 
(dedicated to Lord Palmerston), on p. 402, 
and towards the close of a section headed 
* Costumi delle Nazioni,’ I find the following : 

Diceva Carlo-Quinto che parlerebbe 
In lingua Francese ad un amico, 
- Tedesco al suo cavallo, 
an Italiano alla sua signora, 
ae Spagnuolo a Dio, 
ae Inglese agli uccelli. 
Here the first four parts correspond very 
nearly to Mr. Nortus quotations, but the 
last is different. He says, “I fancy he de- 
scribed English as the language of birds,” 
but the Italian given above evidently means 
that birds should be spoken to in English. 

Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ 
ed. 1895, p. 728, has: “ L’Italien se parle aux 
dames ; le Francais aux hommes; |’Anglais 
aux oiseaux; l’Allemand aux chevaux ; 
Espagnol & Dieu” (misprinted “ Dieux,” see 
his ‘ Reader’s Handbook,’ 1898, p. 591). This 
is followed by a note: “Charles Quint used 
to say, ‘1 speak German to my horses, 
Spanish to my God, French to my friends, 
and Italian to my mistresses.’ ” 

Preceding this is another note which may 
serve to explain “English to birds”: “ Eng- 
lish, according to the French notion, is...... 
sing-song.” 

Apropos of this one naturally recalls another 
od biows saying of this emperor, or at 
least generally attributed to him: “For 
every new language one acquires, one becomes 
a new man.” laut. if really uttered by him, 
was it original! Vambéry, in his ‘Travels 
in Central Asia,’ 1864, p. 219, quotes, as a 
Latin proverb, “Quot linguas cales, tot 
homines vales,” where “cales” seems to be 
either a misprint for “calles,” or to be so 
spelt for the sake of the rhyme. 

In Donaldson's ‘ New Cratylus,’ 1839, p. 10, 
we read :— 

“It was a great mistake of Ennius to say that he 
; had three hearts because he understood three lan- 
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guages (Aulus Gellius, ‘ Noctes Atticw,’ xvii. 17); 


the heart of a people is its mother tongue only 
(Jean Paul, xlvii. p. 179). The Emperor Charles V. 
was nearer the truth when he said, ‘ Autant de 
langues que homme s¢ait parler, autant de fois 
est-il homme ’—for every language that a man learns 
he multiplies his individual nature, and brings him- 
self one step nearer to the general collective mind 
of Man.” 


Bath. 


“Fitz” (8 §. vi. 443; vii. 31, 77, 136).— 
At 9% §. viii. 534 Mr. Granam Easton 
makes the astounding statement: “‘ Fitz’ 
denotes illegitimacy.” The phrase he uses 
can only mean that this is a general rule, 
not confined to the FitzJameses. Has he 
any evidence in support, or even positive 
proof in this particular instance ? - 

O. H. 


Town (9" S. viii. 
460).—In this connexion it may be worth 
mentioning that in a will, undated, but of 
about 1525, the testator, residing at Hoo 


C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 


St. Werburgh, in Kent, describes himself as 


“of Saint Wartown.” 
Georce C. PEACHEY. 
TENNIS : ORIGIN OF THE NAME (9" §. ix. 27, 
75).—Surely the most likely derivation of 
“tennis” is from O.G. tenni, modern German 
Tenne, threshing-floor. The word “area” in 
the Reichenau glosses is explained by danea. 
See Diez, * Recueil de Travaux Originaux ou 
Traduits,’ s.v. ‘Area.’ H. A. Strona. 


CONFESSIONALS (9"" §. ix. 48).—It does not 
appear that what Mr. ACKERLEY saw at 
Libau was anything very remarkable. No 


doubt it would strike an Englishman or a) 
person who has been brought up in Pro- 


testant surroundings, but on the Continent 
such sights, if not familiar, are, at any rate, 
not unusual. 

In a church frequented almost entirely by 
Poles [ have seen one of the boxes madlaned. 
It may best be described as a cross between 
a chair and a confessional. The precautions 
for secrecy were of a minimum description. 
Nor was it very wonderful. In the same 
church, very undermanned with priests in 
proportion to the numbers of the congrega- 
tion, at any time on a Sunday, when low 
Mass is being said, or when the church is 
open, the people may be seen tailing off, three 
deep at first, then two, then one, on either 
side of a confessional, while in front of it some 


half-dozen individuals are standing in the | 


hope that their turn may come some time. 
In the same church the sermon is preached 
in Polish, but is submitted, I am told, before- 


hand to the Government censor. If eccle- 
siastical doings and regulations in Poland are 
somewhat defective—and I do not wish to 
imply that they are so to any considerable 
extent—it must be remembered that the 
Church in Russia labours under many dis- 
advantages. P. ARMSTRONG. 
The form of confessional described by Mr. 
ACKERLEY, in which both priest and penitent 


‘are visible to any one who is in front of the 


“box,” is the only form to be found in the 
very numerous churches of Malta. This kind 
of confessional, moreover, if I am not mis- 
taken, is general throughout Italy. The con- 
fessions of men are in no country restricted 
to the “confessional-box ” (to use an English 
term), being heard frequently in any part of 
the church, in the sacristy, or even in the 
priest’s private apartment. I believe that 
ecclesiastical regulations require that the 
confession of a female (except, of course, in 
case of sickness or other emergency) shall be 
heard in a confessional. 
Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 

The Rev. Frederick George Lee, in his 
‘Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiastical 
Terms,’ London, 1877, states that in England 
anciently the priest sat in the chancel to 
receive confessions. Very few of the old 
constructional confessionals exist. At Tan- 
field, near Ripon, Yorkshire, there is an 
ancient confessional or shriving-pew sup- 
posed to be unique, the front of which is 
open, and the penitent must have been in 
full view of any one in the church. 

EverarRD HomME COLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


STRAWBERRY LEAveEs S. viii. 463, 513). 
—The reason and the meaning of the orna- 
| mental leaves, commonly known as straw- 

berry leaves, which are placed upon the 
| coronet of a duke, &c., is a question which 
has puzzled the writers on honour and 
heraldry. Selden, a learned man on the 
subject, mentions “the rose (or as some would 
have oak leaves or some other leaves),” but 
gives no definite explanation. Nisbet says, 
“they [coronets] are brightened with leaves 
like those of the oak, smallage or great 
parsley.” Randle Holme, in his usual loqua- 
cious style, gives the following: 

“An Earl’s crown, Crownett or Coronet.—The 
circle of this is raised into spires like sun-beams, 
with buttons between; each spire having a pearl 
fixed on the point thereof; some describe the Crown 
to have small Roses between the spires, but that is 
only the fancy of the workman as a further flourish 
or garnish to the Crown when the largeness of it will 
admit of such curiosities, but the old way was 
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Pearls, for the Earl, being a degree higher than a 
Viscount and lower than a Marquess, hath the 
Crown composed of both theirs.” 

In former times the commander of the army 
was called a Duke, the word meaning leader, 
as long as he held the office, and when he 


kept the districts he conquered he often re- | 


tained the title. The oak leaf was considered 
a symbol of victory, and the probability is 
that this leaf was originally intended to be 
represented by the leaves on the coronets. 


As A. N. wishes to know why this leaf is | 


used, I will give the only reason I can find, 
which is in the article on heraldry in the 
‘Encyclopedia Londinensis,’ the nae of the 
writer being unknown. He says :— 

“The decoration by the strawberry-leaves is very 
ancient, and we do not doubt but the honour of 
adorning the brows of majesty was reserved to this 
humble plant in order to remind sovereigns that 
though elevated to so high a station in society, they 
never ought to forget that they are but men, and 
but a single leaf in the great scale of nature and in 
the dispensation of Divine Providence.” 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Knocxer Famity (9 S. ix. 8).— This name 
exists in other counties than Kent, for the 
two sons of the late Mr. Dibb, of Hull, are 
Col. Arthur Knocker Dibb and Mr. Oscar 
Knocker Dibb. No doubt their use of the 
name is derived from a near relative who 
bore it as a surname. Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


SURNAMES DERIVED FROM FRENCH Towns 
(9% S. viii. 464; ix. 16).—As your querist 
seems to be interested in these, when next 
he is in Normandy he should take an oppor- 
tunity of examining the list of “ Compagnons 
de Guillaume a la conquéte de l’Angleterre 
en MLXV1I.,” which he will find graven over the 
main doorway (inside) of the old church at 
Dives. He can there feast his eyes on famous 
Anglo-Norman names galore—Durand, Gif- 
fard, Talbot, Malet. de Venables, Tirel, de 
Colleville, Archer, Gibard, Gilbert, de Malle- 
ville, Basset, Lovvet, de Perci, de Manneville, 
de Vernon, de Laci, de Maci, de Chandos, 
Corbet, de Harcourt, de Mortemer, de Glan- 
ville, Maltravers, de Tilly, Bertran, &c. — 
that is to say, unless he choose the more com- 
fortable and fashionable occupation of loung- 
ing in the gateway of the old “ Hostellerie 
de Guillaume le Conquérant” in the Rue 
d’ Hastings. 

The monument in the church was erected 
by the Société Francaise d’Archéologie in 
August, 1862, just about a year after Arcisse 
de Caumont set up his celebrated “Colonne 
Commémorative” on the hill overlooking the 
mouth of the D--°s, whence the Bastard 


(9 S. IX. Fes. 22, 1902. 


started on his eventful voyage. This column, 
by the way, is now getting as hard to reach 
as the Bayeux Tapestry is on cattle-market 
day. 

But, after all, your querist will probably 
prefer to consult the various printed lists of 
the names he wants. Hy. Harrison. 


In 1874 Henry 8S. King & Co., of London, 
published an anonymous volume entitled 
‘The Norman People,’ the larger portion of 
which is devoted to an “ Alphabetical Series 


'of Norman Names and Families from the 


‘London Post Office Directory.’” I think this 
book will amply answer the above query, as 
its author states that one-third or more of the 
English population is of Norman origin, and 
substantiates his statements by testimony 
from the ‘ Rotuli Hundredorum,’ ‘Testa de 
Neville,’ ‘Proceedings of the Curia Regis,’ 
‘Pipe Rolls, temp. Henry I. and IL.,’ ‘ Rotuli 


| de Libertate of King John,’ and other works 


of authority. 

It seems to me a pity that such a work 
should be anonymous, for the learning and 
labour requisite to its production would lend 
dignity to a name already honoured. 

N. W. J. Haypon. 

Boston, U.S. 


MIntatureE or Cot. Geo. FLEEtTwoop (9 
S. ix. 48).—Has not R. W. B. confused the 
two George Fleetwoods? As I make it out, 
the regicide George, who died in America, 
was the brother of the well-known Charles 
Fleetwood, Cromwell's son-in-law. Sir George 
Fleetwood, his cousin, knighted in 1632, was 
the Swedish baron, and died in Sweden in 
1667 (see Noble’s ‘ Lives of the Regicides’). 
So much interest, and at the same time 
obscurity, attaches to the later generations 
of the Fleetwood descent that any little 
item of addition is most welcome. Possibly 
R. W. B. may be able to note something 
further from the wills he has examined. 

W. D. Pryx. 


Earuiest Printed Instructions To Sun- 
pay-Scuoot TEeacuers (9 §. ix. 69).—I have 
a great collection of Sunday-school material. 
It has been freely consulted by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen and other biographers of Raikes. 
It is my impression that the broadsheet in 
the possession of W. I. R. V. was compiled or 
written by the brother of Robert Raikes, who 
really took a more active part in the manage- 
ment of Sunday schools than his brother, 
the reputed founder of the institution. The 
Rev. Richard Raikes was a most exemplary, 
pious, and energetic clergyman, and he wrote 
things for the guidance and promotion of 
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Sunday schools. His brother Robert was the | ({r.), by which the old parish of St. Michan’s 


proprietor, printer, and editor of the venerable 
Gloucester Journal ; and if I could see the 
broadsheet I could nodoubt readily recognize 
the type of Robert's printing office. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and other in- 
fluential men and representatives of in- 
fluential bodies have memorialized the Glou- 


cester municipal authorities to repair and | 
restore the Raikes and other Sunday-school | 


monuments. The Rev. Richard Raikes was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Mary de 
Lode. His tomb is rapidly decaying, and if 
it be not speedily repaired it will disappear. 
This is to be deplored, especially when so 


many persons visit Gloucester as the shrine | 


of Sunday schools. H. Y. J. Taytor. 
3, Falkner Street, Gloucester. 


Hour or SunpAy Morninc Service (9 


S. ix. 67).—Much collateral evidence may be | 


seen at 8 §. xii. 269. Thomas Scott, the 
commentator, had a sermon and a celebration 
on alternate Sundays at 6 aM. at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Lothbury, 1785-8 (‘Life,’ ninth edition, 
1836, pp. 149-51). See Hatton’s ‘ New View of 
London,’ 1708, vol. i. p. xxxvii. W. C. B. 


In North Lincolnshire sixty years ago the 
Sunday morning services in the churches 
usually began at ten o'clock, but I have 
heard that in some few places an older 
custom was followed and nine continued to 
be the hour. Com. Linc. 


CiayTon Famity (9" S. ix. 68).—In Came. 
ron’s ‘History of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in Ireland’ John Clayton is named, at 
p. 72, as one of the original brothers of the 
Gild of Barber-Chirurgeons under the charter 
of James II. of 10 February, 1687. In the 
lists of the members of the Gild in the original 
records now in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, the name of John Clayton does not 
appear, but in the first list after the charter 
of James IT, ated 22 July, 1688, one of the 
brothers is given as “John Creighton,” with 
“gone away” written after his name. No 
will of any medical man named John Clayton, 
nor grant of letters of administration of his 
effects, is to be found in the Public Record 
Office, Dublin, amongst the records of the 
Prerogative Court, or the Consistorial Court 
of the Diocese of Dublin. 

The ‘D.N.B.’ is in error in describing the 
father of Robert Clayton, Bishop of Clogher, 
as “Dr. Robert Clayton, minister of St. 
Michael’s, Dublin.” He was the Rev. John 
Clayton, M.A., rector of St. Michan’s, a 
totally different parish from St. Michael's, 
and*is mentioned in the Act 9 Will. III. c. 16 


| 


was divided into three distinct parishes. As 
the Rev. John Clayton does not appear to 
have been a graduate of the University of 
Dublin, he is possibly the John Clayton, son 
of Richard Clayton, of Preston, co. Lancaster, 
who obtained the degree of M.A. at Oxford 
in 1682 (see Foster’s ‘ Alumni 


Cucktanp (9 viii. 384, 510).—Because 
Cuckhamsley Hill, in Berkshire, seems to be 
the A.-S. Cwichelmes-hle’w, it certainly does 
not follow that all our cuck names are from 
Cwichelm. Cuck is normally a variant of 
cock: ef. Chaucer’s cokkow=cuckoo, and 
cokewold = cuckold. Hy. Harrison. 


Wartow Famity (9 S. ix. 9).—The name 
of Warlow is an old Pembrokeshire name, 
vet itis not of Welsh origin. Neither is it 
Flemish nor Norman, but most probably of 
Danish or Norse origin. It is found as a 
surname in Pembrokeshire about the time of 
Henry III., and occurs several times in the 
Bronwydd MS. in connexion with the district 
of Kemeys, a district which was conquered 
by a Norman knight, Martin of Tours. 

There was a Thomas Warlaugh who died 
in 1274, and there is extant an agreement 
between him and Robert de Valle respecting 
lands at Morvill and Redwalles (‘ Arch. 
Cambren.,’ 1862, p. 27, supp.). Then there 
were David and Philip Warlagh or Warla, 
whose names occur on several Latin docu- 
ments in connexion with Newport, Pem. 
(Fenton, p. 72, appen.; ‘Arch. Cambren.,’ 
1862, p. 60; Owen’s ‘ Pem.,’ p. 189, part ii.). 
There does not appear to be a pedigree of 
the family published, but the name appears 
several times in ‘ Dwynn’s Visitations’ (vol. i. 

p. 74, 116, 168, 175, 244). It is also found in 

aw’s ‘ Little England beyond Wales,’ p. 432. 
There is a river and town of the name of 
Warnow in Mecklenburg, indicating a Norse 
origin. H. A. R. 

A similar question appeared in ‘N. &Q 
upwards of forty-four years ago (2™ S. iv. 69), 
to which no reply has been given. The 
querist then suggested that the name was 
Flemish, and that it might be connected with 
Warlock. through the softening of the final 
letters of that word. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


East Inpra Bance (9 S. ix. 67).—The 
Indexes of ‘N. & Q.,’ under ‘ Merchants’ 
Marks,’ will reveal many references which 
furnish several ingenious explanations of this 
figure 4. 3 
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Portraits or Ficuters S. ix. | 
68).—A portrait of the well-known warrior 
Hannah Snell, who fought and was wounded 
twelve times at Pondicherry, and was 

nsioned by the Duke of Cumberland, will 

found in the Victoria Gallery of the 
Chelsea Public Library. It may be added 
that Mrs. Spragg, “who, long declining 
wedlock and aspiring above her sex and age, | 
fought under her brother, with arms and 
manly attire, in a fire-ship against the French 
for six hours on the 30th June, 1690,” is 
buried in Old Chelsea Church. The sentence 
quoted above is part of the inscription on 
her monument there. Cuarves Hrarr. 


Your correspondent includes, under the 
above heading the Chevalier d’EKon, who at 
his death was proved to have been a male. 
His portrait will be found in Kirby's 
‘Wonderful and Eccentric Museum,’ 1820, 
vol. iv.,and Wilson’s ‘ Wonderful Characters, 
1821, vol. iii. There is a biographical sketch 
in Granger's ‘Wonderful Museum,’ 1807, 
vol. v., but no portrait. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


There is a_ portrait of “Phebe Hassel, 
aged 106,” in Hone’s * Year-Book,’ p. 105. In 
the account of this redoubtable woman which 
accompanies it is the following note :— 

“In looking over the drawings of Mr. Chatfield, 
the artist (No. 66, Judd Street, Brunswick Square), 
I found a fine full-sized portrait of Phebe Hassel, 
which that gentleman sketched at Brighton in 
her lifetime, and has obligingly copied for the | 
engraving before the reader.” 
Several notes concerning Phebe or Phebe 
Hessel, or Hassel, have appeared during the 
last year or so in the Antiquities column of | 
the Last London Advertiser. A drawing of 
her gravestone in Brighton Churchyard is to | 
be found in ¢Curious Epitaphs,’ by William | 
Andrews, F.R.H.S. (1899). 

Some twenty years ago I remember seeing 
a biography of the Chevalier d’Eon which 
contained a number of portraits taken at 
various periods of his life. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Denuam, Latrp or Wisutets (9 §. viii. 
484 ; ix. 56).—A pedigree of the Denholms or 
Denhams of Westshield, deduced from Andrew 
Denham of Braidstain, who married Marion 
Liddell, heiress of Westshield, will be found 

refixed to the memoir of Sir James Steuart 

enham, Bart., of Coltness and Westshield, 
which forms part iii. of the ‘ Coltness Collec- 
tions,’ printed for the Maitland Club, 1842. 

In the churchyard of the parish of Dunlop, 


co. Ayr, stands a monument which includes 
etligies of the Janet Denham mentioned at 
the first reference, and the Rev. John, alias 
Hans Hamilton, her spouse, with an inscrip- 
tion. It was erected in 1642 by the first 
Lord Clanboyes. An outline engraving of it 
faces p. 24, part i. vol. i. of ‘Selections from 
the Family Papers preserved at Caldwell,’ 
printed at Glasgow, also for the Maitland 
Club, in 1854. R. E. B. 


KiyporouGH AS A FEMALE CHRISTIAN 
Name viii. 504 ; ix. 30).— Kinborough 
is not unlike Cyneburgh, but Kimmerjum 
seems far removed from “ Cyneburgh’s home.” 
And still a place so pronounced (but spelt 
Kimmerghame) has perhaps from this begin- 
ning derived its very curious name. It lies 
(mansion - house, mains, and mill all called 
alike) in the centre of the Merse in Berwick- 
shire. On the north it is bounded for two 
miles by the river Blackadder. On the south 
it runs to within a mile of the old Saxon 
village of Swinton. In the later centuries 
the name has altered little. In Bleau’s ‘Atlas,’ 
c 1648, it is spelt Kymmerjemm ; but when 
we get back to the early Coldingham char- 
ters in Raine’s ‘North Durham,’ it assumes 
quite a different character. In charter dxliii, 
date c. 1240, we find it as Kymbringeham and 
Kinebriggeham ; in charter cxvii., date c. 1200, 
it is Kyneb’gham ; in charters cecexxxv. and 
ececxxXxVi., date c. 1100, it is Cynebrihtha and 
Cynebritha ; and in charter vii., also c. 1100, 
it is Chynbrygh*m. Now Dr. Murray quotes 
Beda to the effect that in 653 Cyneburgh, 
daughter of King Penda of Mercia, was 
married to Alchfrid, son of Oswiu, King of 
Northumbria. Perhaps he will tell me it he 
agrees with my idea that Kimmerghame was 
this lady’s Northumbrian home. 

I paves to add that Kimmerghame is under 
fifty miles from Bewcastle. There stands the 
celebrated cross erected in memory of Alch- 
frid’s victory, and onit, according tothe newly 
published history of Cumberland, the name 
of Cyneburgh is clearly decipherable. 

GEORGE 5. C. SwINTON. 

The Wedmore parish registers record the 
baptism of Kimboroe, daughter of James 
Montague, on 11 September, 1584. In Feb- 
ruary, 1609, she (Kinbora) is married to 
Richard Renion. In December, 1661, she 
(Kinborough) is buried. S. H. A. H. 


Batu’s Ponp Roap. Norra Lonpon (9 
S. viii. 461).—The paragraph preserved by 
Mr. Hiscame, giving the origin of this name, 
does not contain any mention of the fact 
that the “ pond” was a famous ducking-pond 
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attached to Ball’s tavern. Cunningham had 
seen a token of this tavern, with that name 
upon it, of the reign of Charles II., and 
quotes the following from D’Avenant, ‘The 
Long Vacation in London’ (‘ Works,’ 1673, 
p. 289) :— 

But Husband gray now comes so stall, 

For Prentice notch’d he strait does call: 

Where ’s Dame, quoth he,—quoth son of shop, 

She’s gone her cake in milk to sop: 

Ho, ho! to Islington ; enough ! 

Fetch Job my son and our dog Ruffe! 

For there in Pond, through mire and muck, 

We’ll cry hay Duck, there Ruffe, hay Duck. 

Thomas Cromwell, in his ‘Walks through 
Islington,’ 1835, p. 198, says that the tavern 
was the “Salutation,” and that the token 
alluded to represented, two male figures in 
the costume of the day, each bowing, hat in 
hand, while an inscription surrounds them 
and covers the reverse, containing the words 
“John . Ball . at . the . Boarded . House . 
neere . Newington . Greene . his . penny.” 

J. Hotpen MacMICHAEL. 


‘Les Laurrers DE Nassau,’ SMALL Forto, 
1612 (9% §. viii. 464).—‘Les Lauriers de 
Nassau ; ou, Description des Victoires gagnees 
par les Etats du Pays-bas sous la Conduite 
du Prince Maurice de Nassau,’ fol., Leyden, 
1615. It is considered only a translation of 
the last piece of the Dutch work ‘ Nassaure 
Laurekrans,’ by Jo. Jans Orlers ende Hen- 
rich van Haustens, fol., Leyden, 1616. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Lapy Louisa Sruarr (9 S. viii. 505).— 
Although I am unable to answer Mr. Levi's 
inquiry, it may interest him to know that 
some long and interesting communications 
relating to this lady appeared in 5“ §. iv. 
484, 524 ; v. 110, 177, 193, 256, 313. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Computsory CostuME For JEWS AND 
Curistians (9 §. viii. 521).—It is stated 
that the Jews so late as 1736 were at Avignon 
and other parts of the Pope’s dominions 
compelled to wear hats of a yellow colour 
(Atheneum, 16 April, 1898, p. 493). 

Southey, quoting from Kennett’s ‘ Paro- 
chial Antiquities,’ says that Henry III. 
ordered that the Jews, when they went 
abroad, should bear on their upper garments 
a badge of two white tablets on the breast, 
made of linen, cloth, or parchment, so as to 
distinguish them from Christians (‘Com- 
mon-Place Book,’ First Series, p. 460). 

N. M. & A. 


IN Ivy BusH” (9 vi. 328, 396 ; 
vii. 16, 116).—The last reference gives 1678 as 


| an early instance of the above proverb. The 


following quotation from Miss Cruwys- 


|Sharland’s recently printed (from MSS. in 


the British Museum) ‘ Story Books of Little 
Gidding, 1631-2,’ p. 221, goes still further 
back. The Guardian is relating to his little 
community in the great hall of the manor 
house a story of Sir Thomas More’s about 
the disagreement of a jury in the Pypouder 
Court at Sturbridge Fair : 

** Nay, stay, I pray, Mr. Dickinson (that was his 
name!, sayde the Southerne [the other jurors were 
North-Country men] Jurer ; meethinks both reason 
and law are on the defendants part. With that 
they all fell upon him, as an Oule in an ivie bush. 
With what doe your two eies see more than our two 
and twenty ?” 

The “Pypouder Court” was a temporary 
court held at the principal fairs to dispose of 
petty cases on the spot :— 

** From Fr. pied and poudre because the litigants 
are commonly country people with dusty feet: or 
from the Dispatch in determining the Causes even 
before the Dust goes off from their Feet.”—Bailey, 


jad. 


MICHAEL FERRAR. 
Little Gidding. 


Stone Putpir (9 8. viii. 325, 394, 489 ; 
ix. 56).—Another famous stone pulpit is that 
in the ancient refectory of the Abbey of 
St. Werburgh (now Chester Cathedral) ; the 
room was used for many years for the 
grammar school. I was at school there from 
August, 1875, to the spring of 1877, when the 
school was transferred to the new building 
between the cathedral and the Town Hall 
Square. A fine plate (by J. H. Le Keux) of 
the pulpit and its details will be found in 
Mr. . Parker’s ‘ Medieval Architecture of 
Chester’ (1858). Mr. Parker says :— 

“‘The eastern part of the refectory, now the 
King’s Grammar School, is a very fine Early English 
vaulted chamber, with a beautiful stone pulpit and 
staircase to it, one of the finest examples we have 
remaining. The windows at the back of this 
beautiful pulpit and of the passage leading to it 
have unfortunately been walled up; it would be a 
great and easy improvement to have them reopened 
and glazed.” 

This has never been done. The room is now 
used only as a_ practice-room for the 
cathedral choir. The good Churchmen of 
the Chester diocese could not more _fitly 
celebrate the coronation of King Edward VII. 
than by opening out this fine room to the 
original length, and filling its windows with 
really good stained glass. 

T. Cann Hueues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


A choice little engraving of the stone 
pulpit standing south-east of the Abbey 
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Church at Shrewsbury appeared in the 
Mirror of 30 March, 1833. Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Pears A Cure ror Corns (9 S. ix. 10).— 
Two or three years ago I was told by the 
shampooer at the Doncaster Turkish Baths 
that pearl buttons dissolved in lemon juice 
would cure corns. It never occurred to me 
that this was “folk-lore” based on the 
doctrine of “ signatures,” but I dare say it is. 
[ thought it quite possible that the citrate of 
lime might penetrate and bring about pain- 
less extinction and exfoliation of the corn, 
tried it, and persevered for perhaps three 
weeks running, but could not tell that it 
did the slightest good. I should now have 
more faith in the solution with excess of 
lemon juice, which may have answered in 
some cases, or still more in lemon juice 
alone. 


In response to a query from Mr. RATCLIFFE, 
I write to say that the recipe for corn-curing 
which he gives is not new. I have seen it 
elsewhere, but believe vinegar was to be used 
in it, not Jemon juice. There seems to be 
some misunderstanding about the material 
of which “pearl buttons” are made—this is 
“ mother-of-pearl,” not the marine on 


I should like to say that, to my personal 
knowledge, this quaint remedy has been used 
for many years in Yorkshire. In Driffield, in 
the East Riding, also in Whitby thirty years 
ago, I knew several people who used it. As 
to its efficacy I can speak favourably, having 
tried it with advantage to myself. 

W. D. Rivuey. 


Rev. AntHony WarTON, 1657 (9% S. 1x. 47). 
—This is the second occasion on which 
A. C. H. has made inquiries respecting this 
divine, the author of * Refinement of Zion,’ 
London, 1657. 1 now refer him to 1* S. ii. 
56, an interesting communication of Macpa- 
LENSIS, to which no reply ever appeared. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Tae Youturut Year (9 §. viii. 484; 
ix. 57).—I am obliged to W. 8. for amending 
my citation. I have now come to the con- 
clusion that Dante did not count the age of 
the year in the Tuscan mode, but that he 
followed the prescription of Boniface VIIL, 
who, according to Sir Harris Nicolas’s 


‘Chronology of History,’ p. 191, began “the 
maw at Christmas, which custom was fol- 
owed by nearly all his successors in the 
fourteenth century.” I do not quite follow 
Mr. T. Witson’s argument. The sun enters 


Aquarius on 20 January, and if the poet’s 
year began on the Ist of that month, he had 
more right to call it “youthful” than if it 
had been born with Advent, though in 
either case the epithet would be appropriate. 
Str. 


Aw Cuarm (9 S. ix. 49).—“ Naadgrass 
Dyradgrass” seems to be Welsh. If [ am 
correct in this surmise, the proper spelling 
would be “ Na ad gras, Dyro dy ras,” and the 
meaning “Prevent not grace, Give Thy 
grace.” Unless C. U. B. is quite sure of his 
reading, I would suggest as more probable, 
“ Naad dy rass, Dyw dy rass,” for “ Na ad dy 
ras, Duw dy ras” (Prevent not Thy grace ; 
God, Thy grace). Both these supplications, 
but especially the latter, are well known as 
bardic mottoes. Medieval charms of this 
kind, made up of phrases from Latinand Greek 
liturgies, interspersed with Welsh words, 
were common in the Principality right down 
to the early part of the nineteenth century. 
The most usual form had its origin in an 
ancient prayer attributed to St. Augustine 
of Hippo, which appears in a Ms. French 
Book of Hours of the early fifteenth century, 
in my possession. 

Joun Hopson MatTrHews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Buriat or A Surcrpe (9 §. viii. 502 ; ix. 
96).—It is possible that the story mentioned 
by Mr. Harry Hens, of a Frenchman being 
buried near Reigate head downwards, may 
have had its origin in the following facts. 
Mr. Richard Hull built a tower on Leith Hill, 
in the parish of Wotton, in the year 1766, 
and, dying in 1772, was buried in the base- 
ment. Old folks in the neighbourhood told 
me, some twenty years since, the same story ; 
but there is no foundation for it. He was, 
no doubt, buried in the tower, but my inquiries 
resulted in my being assured that he was 
buried in the usual way ; all the rest of the 
story is fiction. Leith Hill tower was 
repaired by Mr. J. P. Perrin, who purchased 
the property after Mr. Hull’s death. It is 
now in the possession of Mr. J. Evelyn, of 
Wotton, who repaired and heightened the 
tower. The hill is 993 feet above the level of 
the sea, and on a fine day parts of some ten 
counties can be seen from it. 

CLayton, 

Morden. 


THomAs MorGan, or ArRKSTONE (9 
ix. 9).—The Morgans of Arkstone, in the 
county of Hereford, were a junior branch of 
the widely distributed Herbert clan, whose 
chief is Col. Ivor John Caradoc Herbert, 


| 


of 
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of Llanarth, CB., C.M.G., D.8.O. Col. 
Herbert is alone entitled to bear the un- 
differenced arms of Herbert, to wit, Per 


Little in the present work is more striking than 


the contempt Napoleon displayed for English diplo- 


macy —a contempt so justified that the student 
accepts it as inevitable, and shrugs his shoulders 


pale azure and gules, three lioncels rampant | over it as part of the appanage—shall we say 


argent. 
male stock, Morgan of Arkstone bore 
different arms, viz., Argent, a lion rampant 
sable, ducally crowned or. 
Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Life of Napoleon I. By John Holland Rose, 
M.A. 2 vols. (Bell & Sons.) 


Numerovs and important as are the books con- 
cerning Napoleon, no historical collection can afford 
to dispense with this latest addition. Mr. Rose 
has scarcely had canvas enough for the picture he 
has sought to paint. Many details have had to be 
hurried over, and the design in places is blurred. 
The necessity for compression renders the language, 
and sometimes the on obscure, and the passages 
in which occur explanations of the impossibility of | 
carrying further a portion of the argument are 
numerous. These things are inherent in the scheme, 
and we are compelled to accept the book as it is 
planned and executed bythe author. The work might 
os been better had double the amount of time been 
spent on its composition and double the amount of 
space been awarded to the exposition. It is excel- 
lent, however, as it is, and we are only justified 
in going behind the author’s purpose and aim so far 
as to say that there are times when we should be 
thankful for more. Mr. Rose’s book is a specimen | 
of the rewritten histories which must in time} 
replace in almost all cases the half-informed and | 
often prejudiced compilations of earlier days. The 
influence of the opening of the archives of Simancas 
to English research, and the careful investigation 
of those of Venice, have, for instance, rendered 
necessary a recasting of the history of Tudor times. 
In history, as in other things, there is no finality, 
and further research— opportunities for which 
multiply as international jealousies, so far as access 
to literary documents is concerned, diminish— 
leads to a constant reshaping of facts and recasting 
of judgments. It is curious that close investigation 
into those portions of our archives embracing the 

riod covered by the Napoleonic wars should have 
Coon long deferred. This has, however, been the 
case, and Mr. Rose is practically the tirst to bring 
to bear upon the career of the great French emperor 
the information contained in our national archives. 
This constitutes the chief value of his important 
and profoundly interesting volumes. Not wholly 
consoling is it to read of the ineptitude of the 
british Government after the death of Pitt, of the 
disastrous consequences of aristocratic jobbery, of 
widespread corruption, and of disloyalty on the 
part of a political opposition which the author 
denounces as lack of patriotism. To the study of 
these things the merest tiro in history is accus- 
tomed, and he is a sanguine man who expects to 
find more gratifying reading in the records of 
present or future campaigns. 


Like some other offshoots of this|as the curse?—of our race. It is natural that, 


though the work deals with the entire career 
of Napoleon, the most interesting portion should 
to English readers the descriptions of the 
sustained struggle against England, the most 
resolute and, thanks to her insular position, the 
most triumphant of Napoleon’s opponents. Of the 
men arrayed against Napoleon three only can come 
into any sort of comparison with him, and these 
were all Englishmen—Pitt, Nelson, and Welling- 
ton. Anything approaching to an adequate review 
of Mr. Rose’s work is not to be expected. Every 
episode in the career of Napoleon is of highest 
interest, and we turn as reluctantly from the man 
of Toulon and of Vendémiaire as from the con- 
queror of Marengo, of Austerlitz, and of Jena, the 
fugitive from Moscow, the defeated of Waterloo, 
and the prisoner of St. Helena. We can but take 
a few distinct and distinguishing assertions or 
opinions of the author. Of the French Revolution 
he says that discontent and faith were the ultimate 
motive power: “‘ Faith prepared the Revolution, 
and discontent accomplished it.” The three writers 
whose influence on revolutionary politics was to be 
definite and practical were Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau. With purely speculative writers 
he concerns himself no more than with such half- 
unconscious agents as Beaumarchais. As his is a 
history of Napoleon, and not of the Revolution, 
such omissions are excusable. In his short and 
valuable preface Mr. Rose quotes the words em- 
by to Gallois: “Je n’aime pas 
aucoup les femmes, ni le jeu, enfin rien: je suis 
tout @ fait un étre politique.” This shows the point 
of view from which the book is written. Mr. Rose 
avowedly treats with special brevity the years 
1809-11, which he considers to represent the con- 
stans wtas of the emperor’s career, and has dedi- 
cated proportionately more space to showing how 
Napoleon’s “‘continental system was setting at 
work mighty economic forces that made for his 
overthrow, so that after the ¢ébac/e of 1812 it came 
to be a struggle of Napoleon and France contra 
mundum.” It is pleasant to find from the same 
preface that British policy comes out the better 
the more fully it is known. Beginning in feeble- 
ness and ineptitude, it attained to firmness and 
dignity, and *‘ Ministers closed the cycle of war 
with acts of magnanimity towards the French 
yeople which are studiously ignored by those who 
bid us shed tears over the martyrdom of St. Helena.” 
Of Napoleon’s passion for Josephine in the days 
of the Italian campaign an interesting account is 
given, Marlborough’s letters to his peevish duchess 
during the Blenheim campaign being ‘‘ not more 
crowded with maudlin curiosities than those of the 
fierce scourge of Austria to his heartless fair.” The 
** facile fondnesses” of Josephine welled forth far 
too widely “to carve out a single channel of love 
and mingle with the deep torrent of Bonaparte’s 
early passion.” With these passages will naturall 
be compared those when the position was changed, 
it may almost be said reversed. Nelson’s career 
in Naples—‘‘ the worst Court in Europe”—is un- 
sympathetically treated, and that hero issaid to have 
tarnished his fame on the Syren (sic) coast. Napo- 
leon’s behaviour at Jaffa is held to compare favour- 
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ably with that of Cromwell at Drogheda. Special 
attention is merited by the passages descriptive of 
the events of Brumaire, when Napoleon, Sieyés, 
and others ran imminent risk of the guillotine. To 
the disaster of Marengo British dilatoriness is 
shown to have contributed. At vol. i. p. 335 is 
quoted a valuable document showing the contempt 
elt, at the period of the Peace of Amiens, in the 
Parisian lien for the conduct of the British 
Government. After this it is pleasant to read of 
the behaviour of Wellesley, “our great proconsul 
at Calcutta, by whose foresight our Indian Empire 
was preserved and strengthened.” Not half way 
are we through the passages we marked for com- 
ment in the first volume, and those in the second 
have not yet been approached, yet we must stop. 
So limited is the space that we can, under the 
most favourable conditions, award to reviews that 
in the case of a work of this kind, which we have 
diligently perused, we can deal with no more than 
an occasional point. The book is pleasantly written, 
though the epithets used in describing battles are, 
perhaps necessarily, sometimes conventional. Peru- 
sal is, however, a pleasure rather than a task, and 
once begun is quitted with difficulty. Many an 
hour has in our case been stolen from sleep in order 
to continue the study. The illustrations are 
numerous and well selected, and the maps are 
useful. Nothing is wanting to the book so far as 
regards enjoyment, and as a work of reference it is 
invaluable. 


The Vowel-Sounds of the East Yorkshire Folk-Speech. 

By the Rev. M. C. F. Morris, B.C.L. (Frowde.) 
Mr. Morris has in a previous volume proved his 
intimate acquaintance with the folk-speech of East 
Yorkshire, and in the present brochure he endea- 
vours to make plain to outsiders how its vowel- 
sounds are pronounced. He essays to do this, not 
by any scientific method of phonetics, such as the 
glossic of Mr. Alexander Ellis, but in a popular 
and untechnical way, by the rule of thumb, which 
is in this case the rule of rime. On the whole, he 
succeeds better than might be expected in giving 
us a fair idea of the pronunciation. Many of its 
veculiarities may be traced to Scandinavian in- 
uences, and in particular to the dialect of West 
Jutland. It is rather amusing to find Mr. Morris 
in the very sentence in which he reprobates ‘ new- 
fangled Americanisms” himself expressing a pre- 
ference for words which have ‘“‘a lengthy past 
history.” 


King Henry V1, Part I., Part 11., and Part 111. 
3 vols. With an Introduction and Notes by 
Jobn Dennis and Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

Tue latest additions to the lovely ‘ Chiswick 

Shakespeare” comprise the three parts of ‘ King 

Henry VI.,’ edited and illustrated in the same 

admirable fashion as the previous volumes. On 

the question of the authorship of the three plays 

Mr. Dennis has little to add to the current opinion 

that, though Shakspeare took them and stamped 

portions of them with the seal of his genius, they 


are not wholly his. The subject, which has given 
rise to endless controversy, and will continue so to 
do, is not to be opened out afresh. Each volume 
has its separate glossary and notes. In none of the 
plays yet given to the world are Mr. Byam Shaw’s 
talents and knowledge of medieval life seen to 
greater advantage. 


Crowns and Coronations : a History of Regalia. By 

William Jones, F.S.A. (Chatto & Windus.) 
A REISSUE of the excellent account of ‘Crowns and 
Coronations’ by the erudite author of ‘ Finger- 
Ring Lore’ is a natural outcome of the approach- 
ing ceremonial. In the volume, which extends to 
six hundred pages, and swarms with illustrations, 
a summary -—-the first, so far as we remember — 
of coronations in all ages of the world’s history is 
given. Nearly nineteen years have passed since 
the first edition saw the light, and so thoroughly 
was the work done that neither change nor addition 
has been found necessary. During this period it 
has been in constant use on our shelves as a work 
of reference. Under present conditions it deserves 
to be restudied, and 1s sure to be frequently con- 
sulted. 


Mr. Hersert Curry has reprinted from the 
Wykehamist of December a few copies, for private 
circulation, of An Index of Names of Winchester 
Scholars in the * Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
The list, which is large and brilliant, extends from 
1401 to 1854. Mr. Chitty was himself a commoner 
of the college, and is a contributor to our columns. 
Corrections which he has made therein reappear in 
his pages. 


Mr. E. H. W. Dunkry, of The Heath, Fairlight, 
Hastings, writes: ** May I draw the attention of 
your readers to a society lately formed for printing 
records relating to the county of Sussex? If those 
interested in such matters would become members 
of the society, and forward their subscription (one 
guinea) to Mr. Turner, The Castle, Lewes, the 
important work promoted by the society would be 
greatly encouraged. The first volume, now in the 
press, will be ‘Sussex Marriage Licences (1586- 
1642) for the Archdeaconry of Lewes.’” This 
volume is sure to interest American genealogists. 


Botices to Corresyondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

Cuirrron.—Shall appear next week. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTs, 


MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN ALUM for February 15 contains Articles on 


The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

TWO COUNTY HISTORIES 

OXFORD STUDIES. 

The ORIENTAL CLUB and HANOVER SQUARE. 

MRS. MEYNELL’S POEMS. 

PRIVATE MEMOIRS of MADAME ROLAND. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Insane Root; Princess Puck; Sordon ; Chris- | 

topher Deane; A Prophet of the Real; Wistons; Antonia; Tn Our | 
County; The Sacred in: ts of the Close 
PHILOSOPHY. | 
BOUKS for BOYS. | 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Chivairy; Mr. Dooley; Epsom; The | 
Royal Tour Again ; — of a Countess; Official History of | 
the Franco-German Wai 

LIST of NEW BUOKS. 

MADAME RATTAZZI; ‘SEPOY GENERALS’; The SPRING PURB- | 
LISHING SEASON; SIK HARRY SMITH’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY ; 
ALLEGED QUOTATIONS from DANTE by RORERT 
GREENE; ‘SCHOOL and SEA DAYS’; The JAGGARD PRESS; 
JO RAPTISTA PORTA ; SALE 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Chemical Rooks ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
FINS ARTS :—T. 8. Cooper, R.A.; The Hardwick Hall Tapestry; 
Vincenzo Foppa ; Sales; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Stock Exchange Orchestral Society; Messrs. Greene and | 
Korwick's Recital; Mr. Mark Hambourg’s Recital; The Herbert | 
Sharpe Trio ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week 
DRAMA :—' The Heel of Achilles’; ‘The New Clown ' ; Gossip. | 


The ATHEN ALUM for February 1 contains Articleson | 


MR RRYCE’S STUDIES in HISTORY and JURISPRUDENCE 

AUTUKIOGRAPHY of HARRY SMITH. 

TRAVELLING in FINLAND. 

The DIAMOND NECKLACE | 

KKASINSKI and HENKY REEVE. | 

NEW NOVELS :—Kitty Fairhall; God save the King; A Daughter of 
Bogland ; Fallen from Favour; A Parfit Gentil Knight. 

TWO on EVOLUTION 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—With the Royal Tour; The Coronation 
Service; The Politician’s Handbeok ; Life's Litile Things, The 
Vietorian Anthology; Industrial Evolution and Marx's Views; 
Municipal Administration. 

LIST of od BOUKs 

The SPECTRE in GYPSY DELL; AMELIA ANN EVERARD CHES- 

SON; MRONT LES of the BORGIAS'; SALES; ‘ NAPOLEON'S 

LETTERS to JOSEPHINE’; The JAGGARD PRESS; Prof A B. 

DAVIDSON 


LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :-Water-Tube Boilers; The Universities and Mode 
Science ; Welsh Words for Colour ; Astronomical Notes , Societies ; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS:—Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Century; Tuscan 
Artists; Great epochs in Art; Pictures at Locko Wark; Koya 
Institution « Cornwall; Uld Masters at Kurlington House ; French 
Furniture; Old Masters at Carfax's Gallery ; Sales ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Royal Choral Society; Saturday Popular Concert; Irish 
Concert; Promenade Concerts ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA: — Mademoiselle Mars’; ‘Mice and Men’; ‘Pilkerton’s Peer. 

age’; ‘The Tyranny of Tears’; Gossi ip. 


Atso— 


The ATHEN 42UM for February 8 contains Articles on 

A NEW LIFE of NAPOLEON. 

The CAMKERIDGE PLATONISTS 

IN SICILY. 

SEPOY GENERALS 

A HISTORY of EWENNY PRIORY 

MR. MONRO on the ODYSSEY 

The DANGERS of SPIRITUALISM 

NEW NOVELS .—The Tory Lover; God Wills It; The Yellow Fiend ; 
The Beleagueret Forest; Deborah; Judah Pyecroft, Puritan; A 
Parish Scandal; King Stork of the Netherlands ; A Life’s Labyrinth. 

HISTORY. 

TRAVEL. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Gabriele Rossetti ; Cecil Rhodes; Speeches 
on Canadian Aff+irs; With Steyn and De Wet; Educated Working 
Women ; Annuals 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 


fT; The LINGUISTIC SURVEY of INDIA ; A- 
ofa COLL ECTION of HISTORICAL TRACTS’; The 
sP RING PUBLISHING SEASON ; SALES. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 
SCIENCE :—Natera!l History; Welsh Words for Colour; Societies; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossi ip. 

FINE ARTS :—Feadal Coats of Arms; Royal Portraits at the New 
Gallery ; Dutch Masters at Forbes & Paterson's; Sale ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Symphony gual Promenade Concerts; Gossip; Per- 

formances Next 
DRAMA Ulysses’ ; ; Gossip 


The ATHENAUM for January 25 contains Articles on 


LETTERS on LIFE. 

The BOOK of the RIFLE. 

RECORDS of ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FI «LDS. 

A NEW VIEW OF IRELAND. 

EARLY CIVILIZATION 7 THE NEW WORLD. 

NEW NOVELS :—D'ri and Farden He ; Don or Devil ? ? Concerning 
some Fools and their Pouly, The t ofan wency ; 
Chesnardiére 

THEOLOGY 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—The War in South Africa, its Cause and 
Conduct; Durham's Report; "T'wixt Dog and Wolf; Napoleon's 
Letters to Joséphine; An Illustrated Anthology ; Persian Love 
Songs; Debrett's House of Commons. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The ee DONN ; ‘CHRONICLES of the BORGIAS’; AUBREY 
de VER 


Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Conference of Public-School Science senstere, Welsh 
Words for Colour ; Societies; Meetings Next Wee 

FINE ARTS;—Lady Dilke on French Furniture; Six Landscape 
Painters at the Dudley Gallery; Donatello; The OW. Paper; Sale; 
Gossip. 

MUSIC:—Symphony Concert; M. Godowsky’s Recital; Gossip; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ After All’; Gossip. 


The ATHEN UM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athenzum Office, 
And of all Newsagents 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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SOME STANDARD AUTHORS’ WORKS. 


| THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE ; 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in Set cloth binding, gilt top, 2/. 2s. the Set. 

With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs 
specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of 
Derby, Medalists of the Royal Photographic Society. Introductious to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell's ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 


the eminent Bronté authority. 
*,* Also the POPU LAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And 


the POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. small feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per Volume; 
or the Set in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited 
; and Annotated . &. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. M.P. and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 
bound in tn gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 
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